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A HOMILY UPON FLOWERS. 


BY W. 8. GAFFNEY. 


Waar! another homily upon flowers? Well, 
we cannot help it. We never tire of what we 
love, and we confess a life-long penchant for 
flowers. 

For are they not emblems to us of all that is 
good and lovely? They illustrate the various 
duties of life, as well as the innumerable ob- 
stacles pertaining thereto. They are symbols 
of life and of death; and they are pregnant with 
many fruitful lessons. They are teachers—elo- 
quent teachers of a silent language. They speak 
to the affections, and their utterance falls upon 
the sensitive heart. They are the glory of the 
morning and the beauty of the evening. They 
are emblems of other flowers too. 4 

Behold the rose, the immortal queen among 
flowers. Who does not love the glowing petals 
of the rich scented rose? Is it not emblamatic 
of the child of wealth and of affluence? It is 
admired and cherished by all. It assumes the 
most prominent place in the garden, during the 
season of flowers; and, when the chilling blasts 
of winter hover near, it is carefully removed to 
the hot-house, there to be nurtured and tended 
and cherished. 

Then we have cowslips and daisies—are they not 
emblems of the children of want and obscurity? 
They breathe their little lives in unseen nooks 
and fields during the summer festival; but alas! 
for the reign of Janus—soon they disappear to 
rise again no more! Not so with the flowers of 
life. Death may blast their tender reign, and 
lay his icy hand upon their glowing petals, but 
they will bloom again—they are immortal! 

Little children! are they not the flowers—the 
blossoms, and the dew-drops of life? Yea; 
treasure them well. They are lambs, too, of a 
heavenly flock, of which the great I am is shep- 
herd! Suffer not the chilling hand of vice to 
blast their spotless purity. The Saviour loves 
them—not those only that dwell in the hot- 
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houses of the rich; but those also who dwell in 
the unknown nooks of poverty. They are above 
all price, those tender flowers. ‘Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not— 
for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” So spake 
the Saviour of the world: He knew their pre- 
cious worth and their beauty. Hz whilst tra- 
versing this dreary vale of tears and mortal 
probation, took them in His arms and blessed 
them. Little children—blessed of the Saviour! 

Oh, mother! cherish thy charge—shield thy 
blossom. ’Tis sweeter and richer than all of 
earth and nature—it is the recipient of the 
benediction of the Most High! Lead it in the 
path of rectitude—fold its little hands in prayer, 
and shield it from the polluted breath of the 
enemy. 

The holy task is yours; is it not a holy 
one?—training blossoms for heaven! Mother! 
sweetest of earthly names—you are a favored 
creature. In loving tenderness you kiss the 
dew of heaven from the lips of your gentle babe, 
and inhale its elysian sweetness! The first 
cherub smile which plays upon its rosy lips, 
and the first faint articulation proceeding from 
the same: are thine, thine alone. And should 
the will of a Divine Master bear it from thee, 
even in the bitterness of thy fate art thou blest, 
for the united voice of earth and of heaven pro- 
claim thee mother of ‘an angel! 

Oh, world! deal gently with Eden’s blossoms, 
and especially with those tender little beings 
who have no mother! Man of the world—open 
thy coffers freely to the relief of the isolated 
orphan. 

Oh! ye mothers of angels! sisters of Eve! be 
the guardians of their footsteps on earth, and 
guide them to heaven. Woman—blessed name! 
be thine the holy task to shield them from the 
snares of the world, and to instill into their 
lonely and troubled bosoms the teachings ef 
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virtue; for whence shall they flee on earth if thy 
sympathizing, comforting, and relieving smiles 
greet them not? 


Give us more homilies upon the flowers of 
earth and of heaven—we love them; and what 
we love we never tire of, 





THE CARELESS WORD. 


BY ANNA SHIPTON. 


Ou, never say a careless Word 
Hath not the power to pain; 

The shaft may ope some hidden wound, 
That closes not again. 

Weigh well those light-winged messengers; 
God marked your heedless Word, 

And with it, too, the falling tear, 
The heart-pang that it stirred. 


Words! What are Words? A simple Word 
Hath spells to call the tears, 
That long have lain a sealed fount, 
Unclosed thro’ mournful years. 
Back from the unseen sepulchre, 
A Word hath summoned forth 
A form—that hath its place no more 
Among the things of earth. 


Words—heed them well; some whispered one 
Hath yet a power to fling 

A shadow on the brow; the soul 
In agony to wring; 





A name—forbidden, or forgot, 

That sometimes, unawares, 
Murmurs upon our wak’ning lips; 
’ And mingles in our prayers. 


Oh, Words—sweet Words! 
Softly from kindly lips; 

Tender, endearing tones, that break 
The spirit’s drear eclipse. 

Oh! are there not some cherished tones 
In the deep heart enshrined, 

Uttered but once—they pass’d—and left 
A track of light behind? 


Words! What are words? Ah! know’st thou not 
The household names of love? 
The thousand tender memories, 
That float their graves above? 
Long buried by the world’s cold tread, 
Yet ’mid the crowd they rise, 
And smile, as angel-guests would smile, 
With gentle, earnest eyes. 


A blessing comes 





I THINK OF HER NOW. 


BY H. T. SPERRY. 


I rmx of her now, with her sunny brow, 
And her eye full of childish glee, 

When the world seemed bright, in the golden light, 
Of the scenes which were yet to be. 


I think of her now, with her laughing brow, 
And her girlish heart ever true, 

When a well known eye brought the crimson dye 
To her cheek of the lilies hue, 


I think of her now, with her thoughtful brow, 
And her eye undimmed by a tear, 

As she sang her song to the May-day throng, 
On the morn of her eighteenth year. 


I think of her now, with her peaceful brow, 
A she moved with a queenly grace, 

Through the dim church aisle, with a prayerful smilo 
On her calm and radiant face. 


I think of her now, when her bridal vow 
Floated out through the Summer air, 





While her brow gleamed bright with the holy light 
From the smiles of the angels fair. 


I think of her now, with her stricken brow, 
As she wept by the little bed 

Of her angel child, when he sweetly smiled 
On the visions that bless the dead. 


I think of her now, with her weary brow, 
And her meek eye grown dim by tears, 

That told of the grief, and the pleasures brief 
She had known in her later years. 


I think of her now, with her marble brow; 
As she lay in the arms of death, 

Where the wind went by, in a mournful sigh, 
With the tomb’s damp air on its breath. 


I think of her now, with her shining brow, 
On the Sabbath shore of the blest, 

By the great white throne where the angels roam, 
With her cherub boy on her breast. 





“SILKS AND SATINS.” 


BY MES. PEDSLEY. 


“Szz, Mary, what a love of a bonnet,” said 
Laura Moreton to her sister, as they were taking 
a peep at the spring fashions, temptingly dis- 
played in the window of a milliner’s establish- 
ment. “I really must inquire the price of 
it.” 

“Stay, dear,” said Mary, ‘“‘you know we have 
decided to get new straws, and I don’t think it 
prudent to put ourselves in the way of tempta- 
tion.” 

“But it surely can do no harm just to step in 
for a few. minutes and take a look at all the 
pretty things. I need not buy any; but if you 


do not care about them you can go on to Mr. 
Ford’s store, and I will call there for you.” 

The sisters parted, and Laura was soon gaily 
laughing and chatting with a bevy of lively 
girls, who were engaged in discussing the merits 
of some splendid articles which were spread out 


before them. In the midst of silks, satins and 
gauzes the idea of the ‘‘plain straw’’ began to 
be rather distasteful to Laura, and after having, 
at the solicitations of her young friends, tried 
on that love of a bonnet, it elicited such warm 
sdmiration that she decided on becoming its 
purchaser. The purchase was made, when she 
remembered that her best dress was getting 
rather shabby, and though it could be very well 
yorn with a plain bonnet, yet she could not pos- 
sibly wear it with a pink satin hat ornamented 
with plumes. So to the milliner’s great satis- 
faction she selected a handsome silk, which she 
requested might be made in the newest style. 

In the meantime Mary had bought a very 
pretty straw bonnet, trimmed with a simple 
wreath of white jessamine, which gave it quite 
an appearance of elegance, and having chosen a 
delicate lawn dress, she quietly awaited her 
sister’s arrival, very well satisfied with her in- 
expensive purchases. 

The bonnets were sent home during the day, 
and even Laura could not help confessing that 
Mary’s unpretending bonnet was tasteful and 
becoming; but then she added, as she gave 
a admiring glance to her own, “it is only 
ttraw.” 

“I believe,” said Laura, a few days after, 
“that I shall have to borrow a few dollars of 
you until I get my next quarter’s allowance. I 





have not a cent left, and I hate to ask papa, he 
is so particular.” 

‘“*T shall be very happy to accommodate you,” 
replied Mary. ‘But, dear Laura, I wish you 
would be more careful in your expenditure It 
is a bad plan to anticipate your allowance, even 
if papa would permit it; but you know how de- 
cided he is on that point; he told us at first that 
it would be quite useless to make such a request, 
and really I think he is very generous; and as 
we are always paid in advance we never need be 
in debt, which papa strictly prohibits.” 

“I do wonder why you are so miserly, Mary, 
when you always have money by you. Why 
would you not afford yourself a new silk bonnet 
and dress like the rest of the girls? I should 
like to know what you intend doing with your 
savings.” 

“Do you remember,” replied Mary, ‘‘ poor old 
Mrs. Roberts, whom we both pitied so much last 
winter, when she came to church those cold days 
so poorly clad? Well, I determined to buy her 
a warm shawl and dress before another winter, 
and as papa has so many demands on his purse 
for other charitable purposes, I resolved to re- 
trench my own expenses a little; and would you 
believe it, the difference of cost in our dresses 
only will enable me to supply her with those 
articles, as well as to aid her in many other 
ways. The luxury of doing good is to me the 
greatest of luxuries.” 

*‘T am afraid I shall never be half as thought- 
ful as you are,” rejoined Laura; ‘but could you 
not supply your protegee from your own ward- 
robe, and then you need not deprive yourself of 
anything?” 

“‘No,” said Mary, ‘‘Mrs. Roberts has seen 
better days, and I would not insult her by 
offering her cast-off garments; besides, you 
forget our poor nurse’s little orphans, dear 
mamma used to be very kind to them, and now 
that she is gone I wish to supply her place as 
much as possible; besides, I feel as if they had 
a claim on me for their poor mother’s sake, who 
nursed us so kindly during our infancy. So 
you see,” she added, smiling, ‘‘my old ward- 
robe is disposed of, and I shall be very glad to 
receive any contributions from yours.” 

“TI can hardly understand your = of 
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charity,” observed Laura, “it was but the 
other day that you refused to contribute to 
the African Missions.” 

**Because,” said Mary, “‘my means of being 
useful are very limited, and I prefer selecting 
objects nearer home, and which appear to have 
a greater demand on my assistance. Not but 
that I warmly approve of Foreign Missions—but 
I should be glad to see more Home Missionary 
Societies established—the poor and ignorant of 
our own immediate neighborhood cry aloud for 
help and instruetion—and should they not re- 
ceive it at our hands?” 

‘*Well, Mary, you are a good girl and will 
make an excellent minister’s wife some day; but 
as far me, as the song says, 


‘T love music and dancing, 
And chatting with the beaux.’” 


So saying, Laura tripped lightly from the 
room, leaving her more sober sister to continue 
her employment of preparing some articles of 
clothing for a poor woman, who was in great 
distress through the intemperate habits of her 
husband. 

A few mornings after this conversation, the 
fashionable world of the little, bustling town of 
Hastings was thrown into a state of great ex- 
citement, by the announcement of a grand pic- 


things generally do, when a number of good. 
natured people assemble together with the view 
of enjoying themselves; and to do the young 
ladies of Hastings justice, they were neither 
ill-natured nor difficult to be pleased. No gay 
bonnets having been spoiled, everything went 
off very harmoniously, and the ladies were jn 
raptures with ‘those delightful officers,” whose 
impartial and polite attentions to all left no room 
for heart-burnings or jealousies. 

The young people, gathered round the break. 
fast-table at Mr. Seaford’s, the next day, were 
a joyous group. The proceedings of the last 
evening were being canvassed, when Annie Sea- 
ford, a merry girl of fifteen, exclaimed, 

‘Now I want you all to tell me who was the 
belle yesterday. Each gentleman will of course 
be guided by his own taste,” and turning to her 
cousin, she added, ‘‘I shall begin with you.” 

‘‘Rather a serious matter to decide on,” re- 
plied the lieutenant, trying to assume a demure 
countenance, ‘‘and one which requires great 
deliberation; but as I am the junior of the party 
you must permit me to yield the precedence to 
my seniors.” 

The other gentlemen laughingly bowed their 
acknowledgments, when Mr. Seaford, looking up 
from his newspaper, exclaimed, 

“T protest against such inquisitorial proceed- 





nic, to be followed by a dance in the evening on} ings, Annie! Hastings has always been cele- 
the lawn at Mr. Seaford’s, at whose house his} brated for the beauty of the fair portion of its 
nephew, Lieutenant Hawthorne, with two or } inhabitants, and really I hardly know where you 
three of his friends, young naval officers, were} will meet with a handsomer set of girls than 


staying. 


“Only think, Mary,” said Laura, ‘three or } 


four officers—how delightful! I think our Hast- 


the young ladies after this. 
new bonnet and dress, they are so exceedingly 
becoming,” and Laura gave a glance at her 


those who graced the lawn last night, and good- 
natured girls too.” 
**T dare say they are, sir,” 


replied his nephew, 
ings beaux will fall a little in the estimation of } ‘but with all your prepossessions in their favor, 


I shall wear my } you must acknowledge that they displayed very 


little refinement of taste; only to think of silks, 
satins, tissues and plumes at a country pic-nic! 


really pretty face in the glass. ‘What a pity 3 They must have ransacked all the stores in town 
you did not get a new silk too.” $ for their finery. There was but one well dressed 
“Oh,” replied Mary, ‘“‘my lawn will do very 3 girl amongst them—I forget her name—but she 
well. Besides, don’t you think it bad taste to; had blue eyes and golden hair; it was quite re- 
be over-dressed on such occasions? Rural fetes } freshing to look at her.” 
are not like city balls.” “Oh! you mean dear, sweet, Mary Moreton,” 
‘That may be,” said her sister, ‘‘but the ; cried Annie, ‘“‘how I do love her! I wish she 
Harwoods, Fosters, and Trevors are all einai] 3 was my sister—or my cousin,” she added, look- 
to be splendidly dressed, and it would appear } j ing arcbly at the lieutenant, who blushed in spite 
on not to do as others. I do hope it won’t rain, } ; S of himself, as the eyes of all present were turned 
as I should hate to spoil my hat; remember it is} toward him. Annie mentally resolved that it 
the day after to-morrow; the carriage will call} should not be her fault, if her two favorites did 
for us at ten in the morning; we are to take our } not become better acquainted; whether or not 
dinner in the woods at Berkly, and then return } she succeeded in the plans which she began ” 
to Mr. Seaford’s; dancing is to commence about ; form, time will unveil. 
five.” { ‘And so Mary Moreton is really going to be 
The pic-nic and dance passed over, as such ‘ married, and to an officer too—who would have 
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thought it!” said Ellen Trevor te her sister } 


Julia; “I always fancied her settled down ina 
snug little parsonage as a minister’s wife.” 

“Why you don’t fancy,” said Julia, looking 
up from her sewing, ‘‘that Mr. Bevan admired 
her?” Mr. Bevan was a young clergyman who 
had recently taken charge of the parish. “TI 
know she has been very useful among the poor, 
pat I presume her place can be supplied.” 
(Miss Julia had lately taken to visiting the 
sick, and was establishing a Dorcas Society.) 

“No,” said Ellen, “I hardly think so. Mary 
had such a quiet, unostentatious way of doing 
good;” and, as she gave a glance at a heap of 
flannel and calico which lay before her sister, 
she added, ‘‘ she never paraded her charity.” 





“If Lieutenant Hawthorne had chosen Laura,” 
said Julia, ‘‘I should not have been surprised: 
she is by far the handsomer of the two.” 

“Oh! yes,” said Ellen, ‘‘everybody knows that 
Laura is good-looking—but sensible men wart 
sensible wives—women that can think of some- 
thing more than silks and satins, Annie told 
me that her cousin fell in love with Mary at the 
pic-nic. So you see we wore our fine dresses to 
little purpose; and now I suppose all the girls 
will be wearing close cottage bonnets and Quaker 
color gowns. Heigh-ho! I wonder, as aunt 
Rachel would say, if this will teach the belles of 
Hastings, that elegance, and simplicity of dress 
and manner, are far more captivating than an 
ostentatious display of finery.” 





TO AN ABSENT ONE. 


BY MBS. 


Taroven the green valley the rivulet flows, 

Half hid by the willows which shadow it there, 
And the thicket is bright with the blossoming rose, 

Which yields its perfume to the wings of the air; 
The violets are blue as the azure of Heaven, 

As they bend with the lily-bells bathed in the dew, 
When the beautiful stars in the silence of even 

Look down upon me, as they look upon you. 


But the murmur of streamlets as it falls on my ear, 
Like a trill of low music exceedingly sweet— 

The buds which unfold in the Summer-time here, 
And spread a rich carpet of bloom at my feet— 





E. Cc. LOOMIS. 


Have lost the sweet charm so delightful to me, 

The charms which they yielded in Summers of yore, 
For I wander alone o’er the blossoming lea, 

I can wander with thee in the vallies no more! 


In visions of slumber I view thee again, 
And listen entranced to the tones of thy voice; 
I fancy thy presence will ever remain 
To cheer my lone spirit and hid it rejoice. 
But the morning dispels all my visions of bliss, 
My beautiful dreamings too quickly are flown, 
And I wake but to weep wlth a deeper distress, 
For still thou art absent and I am alone! 





THE COTTAGE HEARTH. 


BY MARIE 8. 


Tue ruddy blaze shines clear 
And makes loved faces bright, 
And happy smiles appear 
Angelic in the light; 
Soft-hued a halo gleameth there 
On brows untouched by shadowy care. 


The father’s voice strikes deep, 
And charms the listening ear; 
The mother’s accents keep 
A soothing cadence near; 
The sisters laugh, the brothers jest, 
Speak with contentment they are blest. 





LADD. 


Thy loved have gentle ways, 
Their hearts are pure and warm, 

And from their eyes fall rays 
That win one like a charm, 

To bless the love-light in the cot, 

And prouder days are half forgot. 


Oh! happy cottage hearth! 
’Tis bliss to share thy light, 
To mingle with the mirth 
That clusters there at night; 
The smiles that greet me to thy shrine 
Seem half of earth, and half divine. 





GREAT AND SMALL. 


BY HETTY HOLYOKE. 


Etten Lex a wit, Mary Howe a beauty, and 
another whom we will not name, but who, while 
the world’s procession passes on, is addicted to 
stepping aside sometimes, and making such 
rough notes and sketches as she can; these 
three met in an omnibus one day, the two first 
splendid in silk and the latest fashions, the last, 
I have forgotten how the last looked—never 
mind! 

The coach paused for a moment, and Ellen’s 
quick eyes caught a glimpse of the passenger 
for whom they waited. 

**Watch now, Hetty! here is a romance, or 
at least a character for you; was ever such an 
air under such a bonnet and shawl?” 

It was indeed striking and singular; an athletic 
woman marched into our midst as if to the sound 
of martial music; her head erect, her nostrils 
dilated with pride, her eyes upraised as if they 
scorned the ground; her whole face full and 
handsome in its development, but coarse— 
coarse like her garments which were of the 
humblest fabric, yet whole, and in their hue 
and arrangement betraying the same pretension 
which had amused us in her manner. 

After this female Hercules, this kitchen Juno, 
crept a bent, sickly woman, pale, dejected, 
unclean and every way miserable. Juno had 
chosen a seat beside Ellen, or rather Ellen’s 
elegance, which was doubtless the attraction; 
and almost lifting her feeble companion into the 


place beside her, proceeded to re-arrange the § 





caution their friend against typhus-fever and 
small-pox. : 

The coach drove on; and Hetty unwilling to 
heighten the woman’s mortification by seeming 
to notice it, looked out of the window for 
awhile; but Juno had about her a magnetism 
which compelled attention. 

Mortify her! there she sat serene as a goddess 
of marble, with her look of uncontrolled and 
uncontrollable power, both to will and to do; 4 
look as if she was a human locomotive engine, 
ready to rush with fierce, fearful impetuosity 
toward her ends—none knew how soon, nor who 
should stand in her track. 

Ah, these stray impressions which strangers 
stamp upon each others minds are not mere 
vagaries of fancy! They skow the soul’s origi- 
nal texture and capacity, the thought which it 
was in the native mind, before life strained 
and crippled and sullied its powers—for every 
beggar’s soul has been, and now possesses, 
a thought in the mind of the Most High God. 

‘‘Will you tell me when we come to Pleasant 
street? I’m not much accustomed to this part 
of the city,” outspoke Juno; looking down from 
the serene heights of her dignity, upon Hetty, 
as a giant might look down upon a bird. 

‘It is almost a mile from here; yes, I will 
tell you with pleasure.” 

The giant was so attracted by this song, that 
she deigned to talk with the bird; and Hetty 
learned her history, her present mission, and 


folds of her thin shawl with a pair of ungloved $ fathomed the depths of her pride. 


hands which I verily believe, would have clasped 
and concealed the six hands in the other party. 


**Be so good as to sit further off,” said Ellen, 3 


while Mary drew her silk together in disgust. 


The woman did not hear her; evidently her : 


That irresistible will and might to do, were 
spent upon the gentle offices of charity; the 
woman was of the poorest class, and toiled hard 
to support her family, but she had a stout and 
generous heart, and a store of common-sense; 


thoughts were far above the omnibus roof upon} and thus had become queen and manager-gene- 


which she gazed; she might have been listening 
to the chorus of the morning stars. 

‘*You are crushing the lady’s dress,” Hetty 
ventured. 

‘““No, mine just rests mn it, where’s the 
harm? it’s a clean gown.” 

“Insolence!” exclaimed Ellen, “they should ; 


‘ral for a community of kindred and acquaint- 


ance. ‘You see,” she observed, ‘‘these poor 


‘and careless and spendthrift set, and many are 
; sickly and over-worked, and many drink—the 
$ women or their husbands; now this one I have 


with me, why, she’s been sick a fortnight from 
the bruises her husband gave her; I have put 


not allow such creatures to ride in the coaches,” him out of the house to-day, and taken the 


and pulling the strap in a pet, she left the omni- 
bus, Mary following; both turned, audibly to 
160 


children to myself, I am secking a place for her; 
though the poor thing’s hardly fit for it.” 
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“Then you have no children of your own?” 

«J! do you hear that, Margaret? I have not 
one less than ten, this day; and when one has 
so many, it’s not much trouble to take a few 
more.” 

“But how can you feed them?” 

“With my own labor, ma’am! I can do two 
day's work in one, and watch with a neighbor 
besides.” 

“That’s the truth,” said Margaret, seeing 

ps an incredulous expression in Hetty’s 
face, ‘she’s done it many a time for me, and 
brought me her blankets into bargain, if the 
night was cold.” 

“And what is it but duty to help your neigh- 
bor, and to use the strength that’s given you? 
If'all people did as they ought, there’d be less 
sorrow in the world. Come, Margaret, the lady 
says we're at Pleasant street.” 

80 Hetty found the root of Juno’s pride; she 
was not lifted up by a coat-of-arms, a circle of 
acquaintance, nor by bank-stocks, and a palatial 
home; she had used her strength right, she had 
performed her duty, and why was her pride any 
more ridiculous than ours?_ 

That evening the three friends met again at a 


brilliant party, where Mary was lovelier than 
ever, and Ellen gayer and wittier, and Hetty, 
turning aside according to her wont, was taking 
silent notes. 

“Here is mademoiselle the authoress, compos- 
ing metaphysical essays in a ball!” exclaimed 


Ellen, suddenly appearing at Hetty’s side. ‘Do 
not lose your senses in dreams, my dear, when 
such pretty romances are getting woven to the 
sound of these dancing tunes; if it were not for 
the trouble, I could write stories equal to any of 
yours.” 

“Better ones, you have such quick discern- 
ment; but point out a romance for me now.” 

“Here is one, with Spirits vs. Beauty for 
title; you see our cousin Mary, the prettiest girl 
in the room; and you see Charles Laing, the 
most enamored lover; and you see Ellen Lee, 
who owes the same lover a grudge, because he 
talled her heartless and sarcastic; now watch 
us all, for a few hours.” 

No wonder people worship intellect! Hetty 
saw Charles Laing’s prejudices melt away 
before Ellen’s gracious words—which were 





admirers one by one disperse, discouraged with 
Mary’s absent, cold replies; and people about 
them whispering that Ellen Lee was the belle of 
the evening after all, and had surely made one 
conquest. 

Ellen paused to rest a moment, she said, 
and receive Hetty’s congratulations upon the 
triumphant progress of her drama. 

“But, Ellen,” said the watcher, innocently, “I 
have discovered what neither of us knew before, 
that Mary is interested in Mr. Laing. Pray let 
the joke rest now; you have proved your power; 
it may produce serious mischief.” 

‘*What but mischief have I undertaken? I 
have as good a right to the man as Mary.” 

“Would you marry him? 

“Ellen Lee marry a man whose father was a 
cobbler? Of course not, I think he could hardly 
dare to propose; but there’s no such sport as 
flirting! Mary does not see the best of it, nor 
you, for you are too far to watch him look into 
my eyes; and in the dance he presses my hand 
so timidly it is all the more amusing.” 

*‘How can you trifle with a human heart?” 

“‘T have nothing to do with hearts, I ignore 
their existence, so does society; what used to be 
love is expediency now, and Mary can find a 
richer and more elegant husband than this cob- 
bler’s son.” 

“I cannot see what the young man has to do 
with his father; surely the old man’s awl did 
hot make his son’s heart.” 

“‘Oh! nonsense, Hetty, there are no such things 
as hearts—though you novelists cannot afford to 
dispense with them. Because you are behind 
the times, you cannot judge the times; flirtation 
is one of the modern accomplishments, as inno- 
cent as music or crocheting; and it is, you know, 
the wish of my parents that I should excel in 
all accomplishments. I flirt as an act of duty! 
See, he is coming; he bowed quite gracefully 
then, I almost like the man.” 

In another monent they were wandering 
through the dance, the young man seeing only 
Ellen in that moving crowd, and Ellen seeing 
every one, and caring more for every one than 
for the victim whom she led about. 

So it went on, from party to morning call, and 
to afternoon drive, and evening promenade; and 
ended at length in a stare of offended pride when 


Mocking words nevertheless, as wicked glances } Charles Laing had the temerity to ask Ellen to 


told Hetty in her far off seat. 


flattered look, as the proud Ellen consented to} 


She saw Mary’s} marry him, just because, she said with an in- 


jured air, “Because she had condescended to 


dance with her low-born lover, and then her } participate in an innocent flirtation.” 


Watchful, eager, and at length her anxious look, ; 


&s, fluttering about Ellen, he neglected her; and 
then she saw the beauty’s spirits flag, and her 


No! it did not end there; for Charles Laing 
was excluded from’a house in Tremont street, 
where Mary Howe lay wild with delirium, and 
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calling upon Ellen for the mercy which she was 
too proud to ask’in her right mind. And it did 
not end there; for Mr. Howe’s influence in his 
favor withdrawn, Charles Laing lost standing in 
the business world, failed, ruined his honest 
father, and went penniless to California, to 
escape importunate debtors, and commence the 
world anew. 

The day on which he sailed, Hetty’s washer- 
woman chanced to call—it was the Juno of the 
omnibus. Ellen had been there an hour before, 





— OPIS 
confessing herself wearied with combatting the 
opinions of people less innocent than herself, 
and Hetty left alone once more, asked herself, 
“Which of these women is great, and which 
is small? When these fleshly garments and aij 
our other surroundings, coarse and fine, shall 
have returned to clay, which will enter the 
heavenly mansion with the earnest gentle heart, 
which shall win ready admittance, and stamp 
us with highest nobility Tuzrx.”’ 





SONG OF 


SUMMER. 


BY CARRIE BARRETT. 


I come with a load of wealth, I come 
From my sunny Southern sky, 
And the perfumed flowers I gleaned from home, 
Are strewn in my paths to lie; 
I leave them awhile, 
They bloom in my smile, 
But fade when the North winds sigh. 


I come, Winter’s ermine robe, enwrapts 
Its own desolation and dearth, 
And fades, while my vital spirit saps 
From its frozen heart new birth:— 
And the veins I fill, 
Course on, each a rill 
To replenish and moisten the earth. 


I sigh, the lilies dance on the wind; 
I weep, and they mourn in the dew; 
I smile, the souls of the flowers entwine, 
Of a captive sunbeam’s hue, 





‘ 
A bow for the sky, 
On my brow to lie, 
Till it sinks in its azure blue. 


My robe of evening star-gemmed floats, 
And the dew of its diamond rays, 
Comes forth in song thro’ the moistened throats 
Of the morning stars of praise. 
And the joy of the rills 
As they meet in the hills, 
Gushes out in a thousand lays. 


I go—the wealth of my beauties throng; 
My warmth, my sunshine and showers:— 
The nest of the bird shall speak of song, 
The thistle-down speak of flowers, 
I go to my home, 
They have whispered come 
To thy sunny Southern bowers. 





LIFE. 


BY MARY W. JANVBIN. 


Nay! months and years to sigh and weep! 
For sin a bounteous harvest yields: 

And many there be who needs must reap 
Seeds they’ve sown in Life’s broad fields. 


Time to smile, in our earlier days, 
Ere the soul has wandered far from God, 
Or strayed thro’ Life’s bewildering maze 
Out of the path it once hath trod. 


But only a moment brief to love— 

A ripple on Time’s swift surging wave-— 
A lightning flash from the sky above— 

A smile, a kiss, a tear, the grave! 
Sitting here, the moment’s slide— 

Broken pearls on the thread of Time; 
And into my soul a swelling tide 

Floats from the past, with echo-chime. 





And where the shadows are folded back, 
Out from the mists of buried years 
One form looms up in the traveller’s track, 
Dimly seen ’mid my blinding tears 
Yes! the past is dead and gone! 
Why should it ever return to me? 
Why, with pale and ghostly form, 
Come back, and talk with memory? 
Ah, because so brief was that hour of love 
I fain would live it over again— 
Remembering one moment, when life was not 
Another name for care and pain. 


Aye! plenty of time to weep and sigh— 
But only a moment brief to love! 
A single flash in the midnight sky, 
While the Heavens bend grey and chill -bove! 
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HOW RICHARD DAYTON WON HIS BRIDE. 


BY EMERET H. SEDGE, 


CHAPTER I. 

Tax active little city of Mendelburg was 
thrown into a state of unusual excitement, by 
the arrival within its limits of a beauty, a belle, 
an heiress, all identical with the lovely Miss 
Harriet Sheldon. There was a general sensa- 
tion among those classes likely to come in con- 
tact with the fair stranger. Ladies who were 
decidedly passee looked regretfully into their 
broad mirrors, exhausted the innocent and mys- 
terious devices of the toilet, and plunged with 
an uncertain, anxious desperation into the chaos 
ofcunning millinery. But ladies alone were not 
the victims. There was a trimming of whiskers 
and a twisting of moustaches. The tailors re- 
joiced. Every gentleman was on the alert. There 
was & prize abroad, and who could tell into whose 
hands it might fall. Perhaps some old beau, 
who had hitherto knelt in vain at the shrine of 
beauty, might be the fortunate one, and maybe 
Mr. Verdant Green, who flushed when a lovely 
lady only looked past him into vacuity, would 
yet glow with a justifiable pride when his modest 
excellencies should be appreciated. And there 
were others, with small fortunes and habits of 
large expenditure, who thought they would risk 
nothing in idling about an eligible lady for half 
a year, and if they failed to win her, would be 
no less wise and prosperous than if they had 
killed the same time in some’ other way. 

Miss Sheldon was domesticated in the wealthy 
and elegant establishment of Major Woodworth, 
whose wife was a star in social circles, and 
better fitted than any other lady in Mendelburg 
to give a stranger a successful introduction into 
society. The fair guest made her debut at a 
grand party, and had the good fortune to please 
all. She was neither too short nor too tall; too 
light nor too dark; too gay nor too demure. She 
possessed the usual quota of accomplishments. 
She could show her beautiful arms and hands 
upon the harp, her fine figure at the piano, and 
produce more than passable music from both. 
She could speak French with a boarding-school 
young lady, and German with a genuine Bava- 
rian, and could talk art and science, and politics 
even, in a very proper, womanly and impressive 
Manner. If she had imperfections in intellect 
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or temper, they were not likely to be manifest ta 
those who had pre-judged in her behalf, and 
were only desirous to gain her favor by obse- 
quious flattery and attention. 

Figuring somewhat conspicuously among the 
gay groups at Mrs. Woodworth’s party was a 
young lawyer, who, without seeming to say or 
do much, controlled the sentiment of those about 
him. His person was small and plain, but there 
were such indications of character in his clear, 
steady eye and compressed lips, and there was 
such an air of superiority in his perfect self- 
possession, such singular elegance and propriety 
in his language, that it was impossible to pass 
him by as an ordinary person. His dress was 
strictly unostentatious as became him, but ex- 
quisitely neat. He was perhaps the only one in 
the company who did not in some way pay court 
to the beauteous stranger. A simple bow on his 
part had followed their mutual introduction, and 
he relinquished his place to other more eager 
aspirants for her favor. She was for a moment 
annoyed, when she saw the Richard Dayton, of 
whom she had heard such frequent mention, 
move away indifferently. 

The evening was nearly over when Dayton re- 
turned to the immediate neighborhood of the 
beauty. Miss Sheldon had just received, as a 
parting gift from a friend, a silver card-basket, 
which happened to be'the subject of conversation 
as Richard approached. There was a slightly 
sarcastic smile on his lip as he looked at the 
gift, and then turned away. 

‘Mr. Dayton, you did not say how you liked 
the basket,” exclaimed a gay, pretty girl. “We 
shall not let you go thus.” 

“It does not require additional praise from 
me to establish its reputation, since the opinion 
of these ladies has been given,” he replied. 

‘Ah! do favor us with something more defi- 
nite, Mr. Dayton,” said a slender young man, 
who valued himself on his artistical education. 
“This design is so unique that I cannot quite 
comprehend my own idea of it. I have ventured 
to approve it, because in the first place it was 
thought a suitable present for Miss Sheldon; and 
secondly, because she condescends to accept it, 
and again, and most important of all, she has 
seen fit to commend it. But for the sake of art, 
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I should be happy to hear my approval based on 
more purely esthetical grounds.” 

“TI do not very well see how you could,” re- 
plied Dayton, demurely. 

‘No? I don’t quite understand you. 
ever, allow us to hear your criticism.” 

Miss Sheldon, not doubting that Richard would 
confirm her declared opinion as the others had 
unanimously done, and with a pardonable vanity 
desirous to reckon the gifted lawyer in her train, 
gracefully supported the request of the slender 
young man. 

“You embarrass me exceedingly,” replied 
Richard, ‘when you thrust upon me the invi- 
dious task of being insincere, or disagreeing with 
such pleasant authority.” 

Miss Sheldon was piqued. She bowed slightly, 
without deigning a reply. But the young man, 
who had already spoken, said, 

‘*I was sure, Dayton, that you would correctly 
estimate the propriety of the designer. I was but 
partially satisfied with the casket. Though the 
graceful curves and gorgeous coloring pleased 
my fancy, yet the tout ensemble failed to meet the 
demands of my esthetic conscience. Vivify any 
idea and make me understand why I don’t like 
it.” 

Richard bit his lip, but he could not repress 
the merry twinkling of the eye, as he answered, 
*‘T am not competent to pronounce a disserta- 
tion on art. It only seemed to me, as I saw the 
trinket, that I should not desire to deposit the 
cards of my friends upon a coil of convoluted 
snakes and noxious foliage, however successfully 
imitative skill may have been displayed in work- 
ing up the costly materials.” 

“Serpents are so fashionable for a decoration 
at present, and it is so easy to dispose their 
supple forms into any shape without an.appear- 
ance of stiffness,” remarked a young lady, about 
whose alabaster arm curled a vivacious golden 
dragon, while writhing monsters in metal de- 
pended spirally from her ears, and an attractive 
little snarl of vermin rested on her bosom. 

‘IT am aware that reptiles are distinguished 
for their flexibility, but that quality does not 
always suggest the most agreeable associations, 
however convenient it may be for purposes of 
ornamentation,” blandly replied Richard. And 
with these words, he glided from the group. 


How- 


CHAPTER II. 

Miss Wars, a relative of Mrs. Woodworth, 
had already passed middle age; she might, per- 
haps, be considered an old woman: and for long 
years she had lived a spinster without contracting 





an evident particle of acerbity in her disposition, 
She had her heart-history; but only a few cotem 
porary friends remembered it. Whatever of bit. 
terness, suffering, and gloom she might have 
experienced, had retreated far away into the 
vague past, leaving the present occupied with 
the pleasures of a refined, intelligent, virtuous, 
and healthful age. Mrs, Woodworth, no longer 
young herself, was the confidant and frequent 
companion of the lovely lady. The house of 
Miss Ware was comfortable and almost luzu. 
rious, and was a favorite resort of a dozen of the 
‘first’? young people in the town, who were wel. 
comed and petted as if they belonged to the 
establishment. Miss Ware was very exclusive, 
however, and it was not an easy matter to obtain 
familiar access to her home and society. She 
valued herself upon her penetration, and unless 
she discovered in young persons a firm gub- 
stratum of moral excellence, energy, talent, and 
decided merit, she closed her doors against them. 
She was: a sort of mother-confessor to all; and 
such varied secrets of love and ambition were 
poured out before her as would have electrified 
the town had they been disclosed; but the old 
lady was safe, and her counsel valuable; and 
she planned and thought for ail. What wonder 
if she was somewhat of a match-maker. 

First and foremost among her proteges was 
Richard Dayton. He was the son of an early 
friend, had been the object of her continual 
kindness, and, aecording to rumor, might be 
her heir. She loved him, and was proud of 
him, scolded, praised, and advised him, and 
considered her trouble and affection abundantly 
rewarded by his visits and dutiful attentions. 
Richard behaved and prospered in a way which 
met her highest expectations: and if she had 
not felt a necessity laid upon her to ensure his 
matrimonial success, she might have considered 
her life’s work completed. She sought in vain 
among her extensive acquaintance for one who 
deserved him. Each fair lady had some blemish 
in person, some fault in manner, some defect in 
capacity or incompleteness in education. Rich- 
ard laughed at her distresses, and begged for 
time to earn a home, before looking for a wife 
to grace it. 

When Miss Sheldon appeared, Miss Ware's 
hope revived. She could take no exception to 
the young beauty, either in person or in circum 
stances. That Richard should admire her was 8s 
certain as that loveliness commands the homag? 
of the heart. But it was not as certain that he, 
with his sarcastic scorn of fashionable frivolity, 
and his cool independence, which had made him 
neglect the insinuating arts of gallantry, would 
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meceed with a lady, who from her childhood 
had inhaled the atmosphere of flattery. 

Miss Ware endeavored to forestall the effect 
of a frst unfavorable impression, however, by 
making such a revelation of his qualities, at- 
tainments, and powers as would tell upon a 
sufficiently romantic young girl. Lightly touch- 
jng upon his personal inferiority, she eloquently 
dwelt on his intrinsic excellencies. Miss Harriet 
was convinced, accordingly, that she should be- 
holda hero. But it never entered her head that 
he would not at once be the most complaisant 
and devoted of her prospective admirers. Their 
first meeting, therefore, which we have just de- 
scribed, mortified and vexed her. 

Miss Ware dropped in at Major Woodworth’s 
on the morning after the party, to talk over the 
events of the preceding evening with Harriet, 
and to correct her opinions of people. Dayton 
was reserved for the last precious morceau. 

“And now what do you think of my friend 
Richard,” inquired the old lady nervously. 
“Have I over-rated his merits?” 

“I beg your pardon, my dear Mrs. Ware, but 
you wish me to speak frankly about him as of 
others, and I must say that I do not like him at 
all, He was really ungentlemanly, last night, 
Iwas ahout to say, detestable.” Harriet took 
the customary refuge of wounded vanity in 
strong expressions. 

“You shock me,” returned Miss Ware, ‘‘we 
have considered him a perfect gentleman. How 
have you found him remiss?” 

Harriet did not think it worth while to ex- 
plain herself, but saying only, that he was 
very disagreeable, and that she hoped not to 
encounter him again, commenced an energetic 
thumping on the keys of the piano. 

Grieved and disappointed, Miss Ware walked 
slowly homeward. ‘Ah,” thought she, ‘it is 
all up with poor Richard now. And they seemed 
to me so well suited to each other. I cannot tell 
where he will find a wife, who will be his equal, 
since Miss Harriet scorns him. What can he 
have done to offend her? Ah! I have it now. 


He is so much higher and better than other men } 


that she cannot appreciate him. I hope she’ll 
live to regret the mood which she now indulges, 
and as she takes airs against the best match 
which I can provide for her, or the town affords, 
she must secure such a husband as she can. I 
have done with her.” 

Before the excitement of Miss Ware had 
abated, Richard called. She immediately in- 
formed him of what she had heard, and took 
him to task for his ungracious behavior. He 
laid before her the history of the evening. 





“It is an instance of gross mismanagement 
on your part.” Miss Ware replied almost 
sharply, ‘You ought to have paid court to the 
young lady, and given her more attention.” 

“In respect of attention,” said Richard, «I 
never watched a lady so closely as I did Miss 
Sheldon last night, and none ever pleased me so 
well; and as for the manner of my addressing 
her, that you must leave entirely to my judg- 
ment of circumstances and places.” 

‘*Your wisdom has led you into a very unfor- 
tunate commencement. You have only excited 
her decided aversion, which she has expressed 
in undisguised terms.” 

**So much the better,” returned Richard gaily. 
“*T never expected a woman to love me at sight, 
I am not a person to acquire popularity among 
the ladies; and if I have succeeded in affecting 
one with a positive sentiment, whether it be in my 
favor or otherwise, it is an important progress. 
Hatred is more easily controlled than indiffer- 
ence; and as I greatly admire Miss Sheldon, 
I am delighted to learn that she dislikes me.” 

‘Perhaps you might even now please her if 
you were to treat her as others do,” said Miss 
Ware, with a gleam of hope. 

‘‘That is impossible, if you mean that I must 
practice the flattery, nonsense, and deception 
which I witnessed last evening, some of which 
was too gross for conventionalism to excuse. 
Since I certainly intend to marry Miss Sheldon, 
I shall not make a fool either of her or of myself. 
I shall not spoil my wife in wooing her.” 

‘Miss Sheldon will probably marry you,” 
returned Miss Ware, ironically. 

‘To be sure she will, and in less than a year 
too. I make calculation upon no other event.” 

‘I wish she could hear that bravado; it 
would only give new effect to the present state 
of affairs upon which you congratulate yourself, 
and bring your courtship to a sudden explosive 
climax.” 

“IT am quite willing she should know my in- 
tention, indeed I am rather desirous that she 


$should be informed of it, for it is not advisable 


to conduct so weighty a matter in an underhand 
way; only I should not like to have it made 
public as it might offend her delicacy, and 
excite embarrassing attention.” 

“I do believe you are insane,” exclaimed 
Miss Ware, as Richard rose to depart. 

“No. Inever was so clear-headed in my life.” 

‘Then you are rashly conceited, if you will 
heap up every obstacle in your power and think 
to surmount them all.” 

“That is barely possible,” said Richard, going 
away in unusually high spirits. 
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‘The boy does carry his jesting entirely too 
far,” remarked Miss Ware in soliloquy. ‘‘ He im- 
poses on my good nature, and now I think of it, 
Miss Harriet did not treat me very politely in 
speaking so harshly of one of my professed 
favorites, and now I will conclude my part in 
this match-making by detailing to her, busy- 
body fashion, this eonversation, and then wash 
my hands of the whole affair. It will not do any 
hurt because they never will marry each other.” 

Miss Ware’s extraordinary resolve soon cooled 
down, and she said nothing more to Miss Sheldon 
about Dayton; but she received Mrs. Woodworth 
into her entire confidence; and that lady, much 
amused, took the first opportunity to caution 
her guest against hating a gentleman too much, 
whom she was destined to marry, if he proved 
as good as his word, in less than a twelve- 
month. Harriet curled her lip in beauteous 
disdain and scorned to reply. 


CHAPTER III. 


Wuen Dayton paid his wisite de digestion at 
Major Woodworth’s, he took with him a Mr. 
Jones, a member of the legal fraternity, whose 
noted flippancy made it unnecessary that any 
one else should be burdened with the care of 
sustaining unbroken conversation. This un- 
usual mark of esteem from Dayton, and the 
presence of a beauty and belle, operated as a 
powerful stimulus to the faculties of Mr. Jones, 
and he carried his powers of entertainment to 
their most felicitous extent. Dayton, whom 
Miss Sheldon had barely recognized by the 
coolest civility, maintained a serene composure 
and a dull colloquy with Mrs. Woodworth, when 
both did not prefer to become listeners. 

Miss Sheldon was gay, and Mr. Jones senti- 
mental and almost tender; and for an effective 
stroke he invited her to favor him with the 
music of a certain waltz, to which he had lis- 
tened with such exquisite delight when he had 
seen her on a former occasion. Miss Sheldon 
responded by rising, and Mr. Jones advanced } 


with flourishes to conduct her to the instru-} of the belle. 
All had proceeded smoothly enough if $ engagements, was only able to ride out and meet 


ment. 


Richard had not ventured upon a polite expres- § the party on its return. 





ONIN 
“Miss Sheldon’s waltz, if you please,” re. 
turned the delighted gentleman, hardly believing 
his ears when Dayton actually consulted his 
preference so obligingly. ‘It is to be executed 
lightly and gently, and at the same time ing 
spirited manner, is it not, Miss Sheldon?” 

“It would be impossible to give complete 
directions for its performance on such short 
notice,” returned Miss Harriet. 

“And Mr. Dayton does not require any,” 
added Mrs. Woodworth. 

The waltz was brilliantly played, and the 
sullen beauty could not conceal her admiration, 
‘One would suppose you were a professor of 
music,” said she. 

“I am so highly honored, so delighted; | 
could hear you for an indefinite perigd.” 

Ten minutes terminated Mr. Jones’ bliss, 
during which he had dictated an extraordinary 
selection of music, and as soon as the place at 
the instrument was vacated, he urgently pressed 
Miss Sheldon to take it. She involuntarily 
turned toward Dayton for the renewal of his 
invitation. His triumphant exhibition of talent 
had softened her wonderfully, and she loved 
above all things to exercise her own powers 
before persons of appreciative, cultivated taste, 
But Richard was already taking leave of Mrs, 
Woodworth, and the next moment he was gone 
with the reluctant Jones. ‘*What an insolent 
fellow!” thought Miss Sheldon. 

‘What a complete gentleman,”’ remarked Mrs, 
Woodworth. ‘How incomparably superior to 
that prating parrot, Jones. I was really glad 
that you indignantly refused to play for Jones, he 
is so stupid and silly, and it was very good-na- 
tured in Dayton to take such a tiresome task off 
your hands.” Mrs. Woodworth concealed her 
smiles by retreating from the apartment, and 
her guest was still more annoyed. 

Not long after this there was a riding party 
formed in honor of Miss Sheldon, who was an 
accomplished equestrian. Jones being pushed 
into the front ranks of society by family and 
fortune, was so happy as to be the special escort 
Richard, kept at home by business 


He had by this time 


sion of pleasure in prospect of hearing Miss } met Miss Sheldon repeatedly, and had succeeded 


Harriet’s performance. The young lady sud- 
denly and pettishly resolved she would not play 
then, and sat down the picture of offended 
reserve. Mrs. Woodworth looked surprised, 
hurt and amused, and very cordially pressed 
Richard to take his place at the piano. 
“Certainly, if you wish it,” said he. 
shall I play—your waltz, Mr. Jones?” 


**What 





in exciting her unbounded, but most reluctant 
and irritated admiration. She was obliged to 
confess the power of his ability and the charm 
of his conversation, and yet she persisted in the 
use of that unamiable refrain to every interview. 
‘The disagreeable fellow!” 

Quite weary of the stale -platitudes of her 
cavalier, she was glad at heart on seeing Richard 
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riding toward them. He took his place at her “They are doomed to grace bachelor lodg- 
side quite as a matter of course, and assisted } ings,” said another, in affected resentment. 

by Jones, they conducted an animated conver-} ‘There is no doubt in my mind, respecting 
sation. Unluckily for the maintenance of pro-} their destination; there can be doubt. They 
tracted quiet, Miss Sheldon advanced an opinion, } must be for the peerless queen of beauty,” en- 
from which Richard totally dissented. With the } thusiastically declaimed Mr. Jones. 

utmost candor and gentleness, he advocated the “Oh! Mr. Jones, you'll kill me some day,” 
correctness of his own views against the Parthian } shouted the black-eyed, merry girl. 

warfare of her womanly dialectics. Miss Sheldon} Miss Sheldon would then have received the 
yas so determined to gain the victory, that she 3 bouquet had it been offered. It would have been 
did not think to withdraw her forces from the}a triumph to which her condescension could 
field until they were suddenly destroyed, and she } stoop, and she involuntarily considered in her 
had once more to acknowledge herself beaten. } mind a graceful form of acceptance. But Day- 
She was too wilful to remain undisturbed by} ton held his flowers with most imperturbable 
this frankness, and as much dissatisfied with her- { sedateness, and favored his friends with only 
self as with Richard, she raised Jones to the third $ ambiguous replies and grave smiles. As they 
heaven by giving him her undivided attention. entered the city, he cantly remarked that he had 

The cavalcade descended into a low, marshy } an engagement, and taking out his watch, made 
valley, covered with bushes and intersecting; a courteous salutation to the company and gal- 
rivulets. The observant eye of Harriet detected § lopped down a narrow street, bearing away the 
by the road-side, a single magnificent clump of } coveted flowers. 
the cardinal flower in its proud glory of scarlet. “Tf that’s not too, too bad!” exclaimed the 
She clapped her hands. little black-eyed girl, tragically clasping her 

“How perfectly, gorgeously beautiful!” hands, 

“You shall have them directly,” replied Rich-3 ‘I thought Miss Sheldon was certain of them,” 
ard, checking his horse. said an envious lady, in a sarcastic voice. 

“Tt isn’t worth while to be at the trouble,” ‘*¢ Had I been their fortunate owner, they would 
returned she, with an affronting indifference, } ere this have been laid at her feet,” remarked 
which had all the meaning of a direct refusal. $ Mr. Jones, with exceeding devotion. 

The next moment she invited Jones to gather for} ‘A terribly uncertain and unsuitable place for 
her the delicate, airy blossom of the Virgin’s} them, Mr. Jones! It is better by far that they 
Bower, which could be plucked without dis- remain in somebody’s hands,” exclaimed black 
mounting, and thereby set an example which 3 eyes. 

resulted in the spoliation of the beautifully When Miss Sheldon reached home, the mystery 
adorned hedge. Meanwhile, Richard had col-} was explained. The douguet lay upon her table. 
lected the cardinal flower, apparently for his} For once she was satisfied with Dayton, if not 
own independent gratification, and leisurely em- } with herself, and did not wish to say, ‘the in- 
ployed himself in an effective arrangement of } solent fellow!” She carried the flowers down 
the brilliant stalks. Before this had been satis-} stairs, and displayed them conspicuously in the 
factorily accomplished they arrived in front of } drawing-room. In less than twenty-four hours, 
an humble cottage, with a garden plot before it, } accordingly, everybody in town knew of her gift. 
the chief ornament of which was a bunch of It was difficult for Miss Sheldon to thank Day- 
fragrant white waxen lilies. The owner was on} ton, when he next called at the house; but she 
her door-stone, and Dayton, once more alighting, i accomplished the dreaded duty gracefully. The 
purchased the flowers for his bouguet. He ob-} expression of her gratitude seemed to serve as a 
tained a bit of ribbon also, and rejoining the kind of confession; and left her happier, as after 
party, continued his former occupation. Tho | 0 repeneiiotien. 

ladies clustered about him in eager, excited} Matters went on so quietly and propitiously 
admiration; and there was no end of the insinu- 3 after this, that even Miss Ware begun to hope. 
ating guesses respecting the ultimate destination } Dayton and Harriet were on the best, nay! on 
of his bouquet: no cessation to the sportive, familiar, terms. Two or three months passed, 
emulative clamor for so desirable a possession, {and in consequence of some unusual demonstra- 

“If we might only know whose the flowers § tiun of evident mutual regard, Mrs. Woodworth 
will be. That would be some comfort, even if § considered herself authorized to rally her guest 
one could not have them oneself. Oh! do tell? somewhat unmercifully, and wound up with, 
us, Mr. Dayton,” besought a coaxing, black-eyed | “Take care, my dear Harriet. Richard said, 
little gir’, to begin with, that he should marry you in less 
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than a year, and I verily believe he will carry 
the day.” 

The repetition of that almost forgotten boast 
challenged Harriet’s pride, and excited all her 
old waywardness which had slumbered so long. 
She made an animated reply, assuring Mrs. 
Woodworth that she knew perfectly well what 
she was about, and that a little flirting would be 
a beneficial medicine for an unromantic, matter- 
of-fact personage. 

While Harriet was in the height of an access 
of spleen, Richard appeared in exulting spirits, 
and not doubting that the way was fully pre- 
pared for so important a step, made his momen- 
tous declaration. 

Miss Sheldon listened with a disdainful sneer, 
and begged permission to inform Mr. Dayton, 


that her hand could not be at the disposal of one } 


who had prematurely preferred an unadvised 
and arbitrary claim to it. 

Richard, for once, was discomposed; but he 
made no attempt to plead his cause, and without 
further ceremony left the house. 

Harriet, when she saw his distress and his 
proud departure, when she was convinced that 
he was really gone, threw herself miserably 
down on the nearest couch and sobbed convul- 
sively. ‘Fool that I am,” she bitterly thought, 
**to reject a man of whom I was not worthy, one 
who could see my faults and love me in spite of 
them, one who could make me stronger and 
better, who could rescue my life from vanity 
and utter failure, one who would have been 
my joy and pride, the only one I ever loved, 
or, having seen him, can love.” In the midst 
of her unccntrollable weeping Miss Ware en- 
tered. 

‘*What has occurred?” she inquired. ‘*I have 
just met Richard, pallid and disordered. He 
would scarcely stop to bid me a ‘good morning,’ 
and I find you overcome with grief.” 

Harriet, in the depth of her hopelessness told 
all. She did not attempt to justify her foolish 
pique, and only scarcely said, ‘“‘Oh, that he had 
not uttered that needless boast. We might have 
been happy now.” 

‘And you have scornfully cast away a de- 
serving young man, whose single fault has been 
a thoughtless jest, when he had but once seen 
you. You have allowed a defiant bagatelle to 
out-balance months of earnest friendliness and 
every evidence of sincere attachment. I am 
astonished,” and Miss Ware unconsciously put 
on her spectacles to observe the girl. 

“Oh! in mercy do not reproach me,” said 
Harriet, pitifully. 

“No, I will not,” returned Miss Ware, solemnly. 


AN, 
‘‘T am sorry for him, and sorry for you, since he 
never will humiliate himself.” 

Whatever Miss Ware meant by this it did not 
sound very consoling: and she left. Harriet filled 
with regret and distress. 

On the third day after this, Miss Sheldon yen. 
tured to visit Miss Ware, hoping to hear some- 
thing of Richard—it mattered little what. She 
was spared the embarrassment of making any in- 
quiries, by the immediate remark of Miss Ware, 

**T wonder what can have become of Richard, 
I have not seen him since the other morning, 
and he never remains away from me so long 
without sending an apology or message. I am 
really concerned. If you will please lay aside 
your bonnet and read to me the morning paper, 
while I am putting the lace on this cap, I will 
then go down to his rooms and have the mystery 
of his absence solved.” 

Harriet, with a guilty consciousness that if 
any misfortune had occurred, the blame must 
rest on her, read one after another the frag- 
mentary items which compose the melange of a 
daily newspaper. At last she paused abruptly, 
‘was silent a moment, and then, uttering a faint 
$ cry, fell back senseless. Miss Ware, with a bottle 
\ of hartshorn and a jug of water, soon restored 
her. 

’ ©The paper, the paper!” gasped Harriet, as 
she opened her eyes. 

Miss Ware caught up the sheet, and presently 
found the following editorial paragraph, which 

nearly overcame her in her turn. 
“We regret to learn that our highly respected 
and talented townsman, Richard Dayton, Esq., 
who, though still young, is already more than 
creditably known in the literary and business 
circles of our vicinity and state, has been re- 
cently attacked by severe and dangerous illness. 
Grave doubts of his recovery are entertained by 
our most experienced and reliable physicians.” 

As soon as Miss Ware could trust herself on 
‘her feet, she was walking fast toward Richard's 
’ boarding-house. She found him alive, with 4 
feverish cold, and really getting better, notwith- 
standing the croaking editorial. 

“Why do they print such horrible things?” 
inquired Miss Ware. 

“Only to correct their statement in a few days 
with a flourish of trumpets,” returned Richard. 

Miss Ware remained with Dayton a long time. 
They had a friendly and confidential interview. 
It appeared that when Dayton was surprised by 
his rejection, he was too much disturbed to g0 
at once to his office, but took instead a short 
route into the open country, and while heated 
by a rapid walk, reclined several hours upon 
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grassy slope, till he was thoroughly chilled by a 
damp wind. 

“What imprudence!” exclaimed Miss Ware. 
“Jt is wonderful that you are alive.” Then she 
continued to relate various incidents that seemed 
to exert a decidedly inspiriting influence upon 
Dayton, and were more beneficial than medi- 
cine.” 

In a few days there was another editorial, con- 
gratulating Mendelburg on the restoration to 
health of its ornament and principal dependence, 
and recommending Dayton as a proper candidate 
for a certain high office. 

Richard’s illness and the editorials proved to 
be good fortune. Winter was approaching, and 
having reaped such honors as the political field 
afforded at that time, he was solicited to deliver 
lectures before lyceums and literary societies, 
and had so many incongruous engagements thrust 
upon him by his new popularity, that he was 
almost lost to his private acquaintance. Never- 
theless, he found occasional opportunities for call- 
ing upon Miss Ware and at Major Woodworth’s. 
Though Harriet received from him all the civility 
and kindness which a guest of Mrs. Woodworth’s 
could claim. Still there was an end of the music, 


of entire mornings or evenings spent in reading, 
or better still, in delicious conversations. Rich- 
ard did not seem to regret the past, but Harriet 
grew thin, withdrew as much as possible from 
society, and had difficulty in maintaining her 
equanimity of spirits. 

She anticipated his first lecture with painful 


delight. It had been deferred till mid-winter. 
She thought the evening would never come, when 
it would be no fault to look at him a whole joy- 
ous hour. It came at length, and surpassed all 
which she had anticipated. When the lecturo 
was concluded, Richard joined the Woodworths 
and their party. He was greatly excited by his 
recent effort, and by the storm of approbation 
with which the conclusion of his address had 
been received. 

Harriet tried to join in the congratulations of 
others, but unable to control her voice, she was 
forced to be silent. When they left the hall, 
Dayton surprised her by the offer of his arm. 
Theu she determined to say what she had wished 
a8 soon as they had gained the open air. But 
Richard did not speak, she was continually less 
and less able to decide on a commencement, and 
thus it happened that not a word was uttered by 
either until they bid each other a good night. 

Harriet flew to her room and indulged her 
tears and self-chidings. 
me so stupid, so unkind, so ill-natured still; 
and yet of what value can be my approval or 





sympathy to him? What have I done to cause 
him to desire it?” 

In a week Dayton delivered another lecture, 
in all respects more successful than the first. 
Again he joined the Woodworths at its conclu- 
sion. Animation made him really handsome, as 
he received congratulations and lavished ben 
mots on every side. But he did not stay to walk 
home with Harriet. How could she have ex- 
pected it, was her sad thought. 

The next day brought such dismal, chilly, 
rainy weather as only winter and the east wind 
can produce. The clouds, heavy with unceasing 
rain, drooped to the very earth; the furious 
gusts shook the casements and drenched them 
with the icy showers. 

Harriet, weary of the day, more weary of life, 
wandered listlessly about the house, and at last 
took refuge in the library. Drawing from her 
pocket the morning paper, she read again the 
report of the last lecture of Dayton. It filled a 
column with an appendage of laudatory remarks, 
and though the address was spoiled by conden- 
sation into cramped and awkward sentences, her 
own lively memory supplied all which the re- 
porter had failed to produce. 

When she had concluded a second perusal of 
the review, she dropped the paper upon her lap, 
and pressing her burning hands against her 
face, wept long and painfully. The tempest 
was furious without; another raged in her own 
breast, so that she did not hear the door gently 
open and close, did not note a footfall on the 
soft carpet which paused by her chair, and did 
not perceive a clear, penetrating eye looking 
from her to the contents of the open paper, and 
from the paper to her again. 

‘Harriet, dear Harriet, do not weep so,” said 
a gentle voice, which seemed to her to exist in 
her imagination rather than in reality. She, 
however, looked up and beheld Richard by her 
side. One thought of the paper, one tumultuous 
effort to fold and conceal it, and she hid her 
crimsoned face in her hands again. 

‘Say, dear Harriet, has not my foolish boast 
been sufficiently revenged, and can we not be 
friends once more?” 

She held out her hand. Richard took it be- 
tween his own. He presently drew a chair close 
to hers, and sitting down talked of indifferent 
matters till she was calm. 

At last he paused, and commenced again in a 
softer tone, ‘‘I came hither to-day, because I 
must once more learn my destiny from your lips, 


“Oh! he will think } because I would know if life, henceforth, like the 


last few months, must be without happiness.” 
‘‘ Are you not happy, you who do right, whom 
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all nen praise and honor, who can accomplish 
what you will?” 

‘My heart has no earthly home. It came to 
you once for sympathy and repose, and you cast 
it from you; and now it comes again, not because 
it has any claim upon you, not because it has 
wealth enough to reward you, though it yields 
up its whole treasure. Must it again be rejected 
and spurned as a worthless thing? 

“Oh! do not remind me of my cruel fault, 
more merciless to me than to you. Teach me 
how to become good, how to deserve such com- 
panionship.” 

The tempest raged furiously without, the mad 





winds careered among the clouds and drove them 
rushing downward in impetuous torrents; but 
there was sunshine in the library, irradiating 
the gloom of the fast coming twilight, the sun. 
light of happy hearts shining through glad, joy- 
ful eyes, and glancing in dimpled smiles, 

The very next morning Richard went to Misg 
Ware, and told her something which made her 
almost giddy with delight. 

“You must make haste,” said she, “if you 
would keep your word and be married before 
the year is ended.” 

‘That I shall do,” replied Richard 





GENTLE MAIDEN. 


BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


Gente Maiden! dreamest thou 
With the moonbeams on thy brow, 
And a happy, hopeful light 

In thy liquid blue eye bright, 
Resting its mild gaze afar 

On some brightly beaming star, 
Of a future bright and fair 

As starry skies of evening aro? 


Gentle Maiden! dreamest thou 

With the moonbeams on thy brow, 
Of a sweet, secluded spot, 

Worldly cares may enter not, 

Shared with one thou lov’st, how well 
Words of thine can never tell; 

One whose fond protecting arm 

Shall be thy shield from every harm? 





Gentle Maiden! even now 

While the moonbeams gild thy brow, 
He whose image is enwrought 

With thine every guileless thought, 
In a pearly ocean cave, 

Lies beneath the sounding wave, 
And the sea-birds’ wailing note, 
And the storm dirge o’er him float. 


Gentle Maiden! dreaming now 
With the moonbeams on thy brow, 
Ere another year is old 

Pulses stilled, and warm hearts cold, 
Where the Autumn breezes sigh 
Wafts the lone sea’s requiem by, 
Hopes and fears, and doubtings o’er, 
Thou wilt sleep and dream no more. 





THE SCHOOLMISTRESS. 


BY MARIE 8. LADD. 


Sne bends her head at her weary task, 
With patient trust she smiles, 

And her toil seems light as a ray of hope 
Her saddened heart beguiles. 


She lifts her hair from her broad, fair brow, 
When the Summer sun shines warm, 
Then gently chides her restless group, 
And her words fall like a charm. 


And they mistily pore their eyes on books, 
And look their lessons through; 

But they silently dream of the flowers they saw 
That morn in the sparkling dew. 


She moves from her seat and the scholars smile, 
As she noiseless treads the floor 





A child leans forward to touch her dress, 
While another looks out the door, 


And longs to be with the birds and flowers, 
And beautiful things and bright, 

But a smile from the gentle face hard by 
Changes his musings quite. 


Her task is done, and she stands alone 
In the shade of the school-house door; 
The little, restless, pattering feet 
Have pressed its threshold o’er. 


And her heart is out with the beautiful things, 
Her soul looks through to God, 

And she gives no thought to to-morrow’s task, 
Nor sighs at the chastening rod. 
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KATE BARRY. 


BY ANNA 


«WaeERE are you going now, girls?’ 

The scent of a cigar floated in from the piazza. 
Glancing in that direction, I caught a glimpse of 
s handsome face, surrounded by light, curling 
wreaths of smoke, that reminded me of the 
dreamy faces I have seen in some old picture, 
looking out from amid the fleecy clouds. But it 
yas only cousin Philip smoking amid the roses. 

“We are going out for a walk,” replied cousin 
Kate, as she arranged her black curls before the 
nirror, and knotted the blue ribbons of a gipsy ; 
hat beneath her dimpled chin. N 

“Well,” said Phil, laughingly, ‘‘I presume 
you would like to have a certain handsome 
young gentleman accompany you, but are pro- 
bably too diffident to make your wishes known. 
However, I am at your service, ladies.” 

“No! no! Phil,” replied Kate, quickly, it} 
would be cruel to take you from your book and 
cigar. Besides we shall go strolling about where- 
ever the fancy of the moment takes us, and you 
gentlemen don’t like this style of rambling, but 
always propose returning after walking a short 
distance. So I think we'll not trouble you to- 
night,” But notwitstanding this ungracious an- 
swer, I knew Philip would like to have accom- 
panied us. 

Kate Barry was a wilful girl of sixteen, with 
her beautiful head filled with all sorts of romantic 
notions, and unfortunately, she had no mother 
to counsel and sustain her; yet I must own, her 
will was law to me. We had many a strange 
adventure. Sometimes she would take me out 
into the night, when the rest of the household 
Were asleep, to watch the stars, and the outlines 
of the hills and vallies as they lay shadowy and 
indistinct in the spectral moonlight, and would 
tathusiastically repeat to me the lines of some 
poet, while I stood shivering in the night dew 
and trembling with fear; but Kate was proud of 

the courage she possessed, and her freedom from 
superstitious notions. We had walked in a de- 
serted grave-yard when the neglected graves, 
overgrown with rank weeds and tangled briars, 
looked still gloomier with the night shadows 
resting upon them; and Kate had often boasted 
to Phil of having visited a locality in the neigh- 
borhood, where a man had once been murdered, 
and which still had the reputation of being 
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haunted; but she did not tell him that some 
half dozen young lady friends accompanied her. 
The old housekeeper often strove to detain us 
by talking of the miasma afloat on the evening 
air, and the danger of fevers, but she dared not 
expostulate with us, for Kate was proud, and 
brooked no interference with her projects from 
inferiors. 

The sun was sinking gloriously in the west 
amid a sea of clouds, purple and golden and 
rose-hued. As we walked lightly down the 
gravel path, I could not help casting a regretful 
glance back at Philip, who still sat reading in 
the piazza, enveloped in clouds of smoke, with 
the tips of the slippers I had embroidered for 
him resting on the window-sill. 

Kate and I gathered meadow lilies and wild 
roses; we filled our little willow baskets with the 
luscious blackberries that weighed the bushes 
down into the rank grass beneath; we stood on 
the hill-tops and looked with delighted eyes at 
the winding river, the pretty village, and the 
windows of the farm-houses far away on the 
hills that sparkled in the red light of the sun- 
set; we listened to the musical tinkling of the 
sheep-bells, and passed a moment beside the 
Black Pond, where the frogs were holding such 
a grand concert; but the sun had not yet dis- 
appeared behind the hills when we entered the 
shady yard that surrounded the widow Deane’s 
cottage. The sitting-room door was open, and 
the dear old lady was sleeping in her arm-chair, 
with the sunlight streaming over her rosy face, 
and her head resting heavily on one shoulder. 
We could not help wondering how she had ever 
contrived to crowd her short, corpulent figure 
into the narrow limits of that chair; but a mos- 
quito had long been buzzing about her face, and 
at last the unmerciful little insect aroused her, 
so that she gave him a hearty slap with her 
plump fingers, and opening her eyes caught a 
glimpse of our laughing faces. 

“Ah! girls, you’re amusing yourselves at my 
expense,” she said, tying her cap-strings and 
adjusting her spectacles. 

Kate apologized for our unceremonious en- 
trance. 

‘“‘Miss Anna,” said the good lady, with par- 
donable vanity, for she had once ——, f rustic 
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beauty, ‘“‘my figure was once as slight and 
elegant as Kate’s, and I think she well be as 
stout as any old lady in the village by the time 
she is sixty years old.” 

‘* How can you be so cruel, Mrs. Deane?” said 
Kate, ‘I am sure I hope I shall never survive 
it. It is too shocking to think of for a moment.” 

“<T entertained the same opinions when I was 
a girl, and you see the result,” said Mrs. Deane. 
**T believed then, as doubtless you do now, in 
broken hearts, undying attachments, falling in 
love at first sight, and all such sentimental non- 
sense. My first lover was a handsome, good- 
hearted fellow, but his principles were somewhat 
loose, and there was so little energy in his cha- 
racter that my parents would not consent to our 
marriage. Dick proposed an elopement, pro- 
tested he should die if I persisted in my cruel 
determination, and said I would relent when he 
should be lying in his cold grave; and I, silly 
little goose that I was, believed every word he 
said. The day after this interview, I was stand- 
ing at the window in melancholy mood, with 
Helen Morny at my side, when who should I see 
passing the house but Dick. He cast one wild, 
desperate glance at me, and then I saw him 
rushing toward the river, his long hair floating 
on the wind, and his coat-skirts streaming be- 
hind him. ‘Oh! he will be killed, he is going 
to throw himself into the water.’ I shrieked 
and fell back fainting.” 

Here the old lady paused, evidently agitated 
by some deep emotion, though of what nature 
we could not determine in the uncertain twilight. 

‘‘Well,” asked Kate, after a moment’s silence, 
*‘was he drowned?” 

“Oh! no,” replied Mrs. Deane, and we now 
saw she was laughing heartily. ‘He was only 
in pursuit of his hat, which a high wind had 
just lifted from his head and carried in that 
direction. The very next week he was married 
to my rival, Jenny White; and my faith in the 
constancy of lovers was decidedly dampened.” 

We sat long in the pleasant twilight, listening 
to the stories Mrs. Deane related. We led her 
at last to speak of her only son, a wild boy, who 
had left her many years before, and gone off to 


sea. She once cherished hopes that he would. 


return, but she told us now with a faltering voice 
and eyes misty with tears, that the vessel in 
which he sailed had been wrecked on the coast, 
and that all the crew had perished except two 
sailors who escaped to tell the fearful tale. 
were sad and silent now, for Willie Deane had 
been a playmate of ours. But Mrs. Deane was 
a lively, cheerful woman, and soon wiping away 
the traces of her emotion, she recovered her usual 


We} 


eet 
animation, and bustled out of the room to pro- 
cure lights as it was becoming quite dark. Whil 
I sat watching the fire-flies flashing about in the 
darkness, the vine-leaves were put cautiously 
aside, and the shadow of a face, for a moment, 
darkened the window. Nor was I dreaming, for 
turning toward Kate, I saw her glance riveted jp 
the same direction. The face disappeared, ang 
almost immediately Mrs. Deane entered, bearing 
two flaming tallow candles in brightly polished 
brass candlesticks, Simultaneously there was 
rap at the door, and opening it Mrs. Deane ad. 
mitted a stranger. 

A large cloak shrouded his person. The face 
was so shaded by an odd-looking hat slouched 
over it, that little was visible except the wild- 
looking black eyes and a fierce moustache; bat 
the cheeks were white and livid as those of s 
corpse. A stiff bow was his only salutation, and 
seating himself, he expressed a wish to see Mr, 
Deane. 

I felt the blood run chill to my heart, for good 
uncle Jerry had long slept in the narrow house 
assigned to all the living. 

*“*My husband is dead, sir,” replied Mrs 
Deane, composedly. : 

An ominous silence succeeded, and as the old 
clock tolled the hour of eight, I saw the stranger 
press his hand to his side as though seized by 
some sudden spasm. It was a very white hand, 
but there was a large, red stain upon it, and! 
saw a jewel flash brilliantly in the light. 

Then the stillness was again broken by his 
deep, sepulchral voice. ‘Can you tell me, 
madam, how far it is hence to the blasted pine 
near the four corners, on the road to Welby?” 

Even Mrs. Deane started, as she answered this 
question, for it was the very spot where Ned 
Miller had been murdered, five years ago that 
very night. 
$ TLexpected the old house dog would commence 
[se and I must confess too that I glanced 





at the candles, to see whether the light they 
’ emitted was in the slightest degree tinged with 
blue. But Kate thought only of our lonely walk 
| haasbeland: and rising she bade our friends 
} cheerful good night, saying she thought we must 
; go as it was getting late. 
‘‘Wait a moment, girls,” said Mrs. Deane, 
3 «Michael will be in from the meadow and he 


* shall go home with you.” But Kate was to 
proud to accept this offer, though her face was 


quite pallid with fear. So we stepped trem- 
blingly out into the moonlight. 

$ Walk swiftly, Nan,” said Kate, seizing my 
hand, “did you notice how white his face was, 
and that red spot on his hand?” 
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AANA 
0 pro- «Jndeed I did,” was my scarce audible reply, “T fear, young ladies,” said Phil, ‘‘that I 
While «gho or what could he be?” shall have bronchitis after this night’s exer- 
in the «] thought at first,” whispered Kate, “that it} tions. I shouted your names, till I was fairly 
iously might be Willie Deane come safely home from | hoarse, to dispel your fears and make myself 
ment, sea. Did you not observe that Lion, though he} known; but you paused never a moment, and as 
8; for rose and snuffed around him, did not bark or} I saw your white dresses flitting in the moon- 
ted in growl as he usually does at strangers? What} light over the tall grass, hedges and ditches, I 
i, and odd questions he asked.” almost feared you were a couple of elves or 
army We were walking rapidly; but thinking we } fairies striving to lead me into some enchanted 
ished heard steps, with a nervous feeling of apprehen- } ground. 
Ly sion we both turned our heads at the same mo- Throagh ty pag and satel 

ment and looked back toward the cottage. Over park, over pale, 

Great heavens! the stranger had just left it Through flood, through fire.” 

» face and was coming in the same direction. We in- As cousin Phil finished this quotation, he 
ached creased our speed; but the black shadow behind } turned and formally introduced to us his old 
bond us advanced over the ground at a prodigious rate. } college friend and chum, Mr. Andrew Norton. 
Dae Once I thought I heard a faint halloo; but Kate Mr. Norton said, as Miss Barry had appealed 
fe burried me on. to him for protection, it would be the duty of a 
“a “Let us cross the meadow,” she said, ‘we } chivalrous knight to escort her safely home. So 


shall reach the bridge sooner, and he may not} Kate took his offered arm, cousin Phil drew my 
take the same route.” hand within his own, and in mirthful mood we 
“So we turned aside from the main road, and } resumed our walk homeward. 
ran swiftly through the sweet-scented clover, “I did not think, Nan,” said Phil, as we ap- 
glittering with the evening dew. Again I} proached the house, ‘that my masquerade would 
glanced back over my shoulder. The stranger } prove so successful.” 
had taken the same route. Almost exhausted, *‘Indeed,” I replied, ‘*I am almost afraid of 
we crossed the low stile; I could hear his deep } your ghost-ship even now.” 
breathing and the heavy tramp! tramp! of his ‘*Well, then,” he said, roguishly, ‘‘I shall 
footsteps close behind us; nearer he came, and} have to stop a moment at the fountain to wash 
just as we reached the old bridge, an arm was } away the traces of this white paint, pearl pow- 
thrown around each of us, a heavy moustache { der, or whatever you ladies call it, that I pur- 
brushed my cheek, and I saw instantly that the } loined from Kate’s toilet. I think it must be 
mysterious stranger was cousin Philip. But} lying in some very fanciful streaks on my coun- 
Kate had broken away from him, and seizing} tenance. I must remove the stain of this red 
the arm of a gentleman, who was crossing the} stuff from my hand too, rouge, isn’t that what 
bridge from the opposite direction, exclaimed, { they call it, Nan?” 
“Oh! save me, sir!” The remainder of the evening we passed plea- 
“With the greatest pleasure, madam, if you } santly in our own pretty parlor, with music and 
Will inform me in what direction my efforts are } cheerful conversation, and when Mr. Norton de- 
needed,” was the ready response. parted, I saw in his hand the half-blown monthly 
“Bravo, Kate! what a heroine you are,” { rose, Kate had broken from Mrs. Deane’s bush, 
shouted Phil, ‘running away from your brother § and thrown carelessly on the centre-table when 
as though the shade of Dr. Faustus, or the ghost } we came home. 
of Ned Miller himself, was in pursuit.” We both} Since that night Philip and I have decided to 
laughed now, thinking of our foolish fears and } finish our life-walk together, and wild Kate Barry 
how easily we had been imposed upon. is now the dignified, lady-like Mrs. Norton. 
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BY WILLIAM RODERICK LAWRENCE. 


Tae blushes on her lovely face What witchery in each dreamy glance, 
Like rose leaves dancing in the light, In every smile what artless joy! 

But added to the artless grace Like wavelets where the sunbeams dance 
Of her, my darling, my delight! Was she, who loved me when a boy, 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L——’'S DIARY.’ 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 107. 


Concord, September 13th. 

Yesterpay, Audrew Bell came flying through 
the yard, through the hall; I heard him talking 
hurriedly with mamma, and going hurriedly up 
stairs and along the passage to his room. On 
his way back he called out, at the head of the 
staircase, ‘‘Good-bye, good Jenny, I’m gone!” 

“Gone? Where?” 

“To New York; on business; by this train 
that is close at hand. Good-bye.” 

And, without waiting for my “good-bye,” 
that, however, followed him down stairs, he was 
gone. 

“Yes,” thought I, drawing a long breath after 
having sat awhile looking at one finger-nail 
and another. ‘This is, after all, a hurrying, 
flurrying sort of world, where one can never be 
exactly at rest for one day; can never know what 
is coming, or in what shape things will come, or 
anything.” I had got so far when mamma came 
up bringing a letter, a drop-letter. Andrew Bell 
brought it in, she said, with papers and letters 
for papa, from the post-office. She just stopped 
to look over my littered table, to smile and say 
that she really believed I was turning author, 
and then went on to her own chamber. 

Here is my letter. See, Dick, see, little Nan, 
if it isn’t pleasant to have such a letter. 


“To Miss Stovanton—If a serpent, wily, 
beautiful, but full of venom, looked out to you 
from among the grass and the flowers at your 
feet, would you lend yourself to the attractions 
of its gaze, meeting its approach with your 
own? Would you lay your hand upon its grace- 
fully coiling shape, needlessly risking the con- 
sequences? I don’t think you would, Miss 
Stoughton; yet heaven knows you do something 


like it whenever you approach. J know that } 


she is as false as corrupt and as corrupting as 
the devil. You'll know it some day, if you don’t 
stop just where you are. Your Frrenp.” 


The hand was evidently constrained. But it 
is Andrew Bell’s hand. It is not his style of 
writing; that one may know. But he is capable 
of assuming this, or any other style. 

Well, I have only this one thing to say and 
feel ~— it. I am glad he will not be here to 


dinner. I hope he may not come until I have 
had time to shape anew all my feeling toward 
him. 

$ I haven’t been to see Caroline. When I wag 
?in the hall, yesterday, ready to go, company 
came; and we were not alone a minute after that 
until bed-time. Mamma was well pleased. She 
was never really glad to see Miss Phipps before, 
To-day she was glad, because it kept me. 

So I will finish my letter; for she will be here 
to-day early; and mamma has invited a half. 
dozen people to meet her. Mamma has dreamy 
ways about this time. I think she studies how 
she may keep me at home. 

Papa’s business has taken him to Portland. 
Andrew Bell has gone with Croly, mamma says, 
to see to some affairs that concern papa and 
Major Croly in common. 

Good-bye. Mamma would have messages, if 
she were here. I send love and heartiest wishes 
that I were with you. I don’t think there is much 
comfort to be had here. Thine, JENNY. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Concord, October 10th, 1854. 

I wave been sick almost unto death. I was 
taken with something that seemed akin to 
cholera, just after finishing my last to you; 
and, for two weeks, was very low. But I was 
happy in the midst of my greatest pain; for I 
verily thought I was almost Home. I turned 
back at last as the crisis passed, loth, and with 
the tears running astream on my pillow. If I 
am not willing to live, I was not worthy. and fit 
to die. This I know; and with humble and 
; penitent heart, I ask that I may lie within the 
‘will, the love of God, as the babe lies in its 
mother’s arms, never questioning, never afraid. 

Dear papa came home hurrying, as soon a3 
mamma wrote to him of my sickness. He was 
so kind, so tender toward me, that I shall love 
and honor him all the days of my life, as well as 
one could one’s own father. 

Wednesday, 11th. 

I didn’t know when Andrew Bell came. It 
was some time when I was so very sick that I 
did not notice what was said to me. When I 
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was better, mamma said, ‘‘ You don’t say a word 
about Andrew, darling.” 

«No, mamma.” 

“He thinks strange of it, I know. He has 
asked me about it, several times. Lately he 
only inquires how you are, looking in an anxious 
way in my face.” 

“Tell him I am better, and id 

“Tell him you are better, dear? Is that all?” 

“Yes, mamma. Mamma please—there, that 
jsright. Now I would like to sleep.” I kissed 
the hand that made smooth and easy my pillow, 
that spread the counterpane anew, and settled 
to rést. 

Thursday, 12th. 

When I was strong enough to bear it, I asked 
mamma whether she had seen Caroline, or heard 
anything of her. She had not seen her; but she 
had heard that, why, for days and days, mamma 
said, nobody went near her. She invited Mrs. 
Endicott and Louisa Fleming to see her, but they 
sent excuses, When she came to go out, which 
she did as soon as Dr. White left, she met avoid- 
ance and incomprehensible glances. She spoke 
to her dressmaker about it, and her dressmaker 
let her understand what it meant. 

Poor Caroline! Awhile she was as pale and 
as still as if she were dead; quite as pale; every 
way as still. Then she drew hard, sobbing, 
shivering breaths with both hands lying hard 
on her breast, and her eyes ghastly as if she 
would die. 

She did not have her work finished, mamma 
said. Some one told mamma that she went to 
her room; that the dressmaker heard her walk- 
ing it, now with hurried steps and then with 
slow; and then, awhile, there would be no sound. 
The dressmaker was obliged at length to go up 
for directions. Caroline did not turn toward 
her. She just told her that she might leave the 
work and go home. 

The dressmaker had been in since, mamma 
said. She saw Caroline through an open door, 
at a window, with her elbow on the sash and her 
chin on her hand, looking out. The work lay 
folded on a table just as she left it, two days 
before. Caroline’s mother came in with dull 
eyes, and carrying herself as if the burden of 
many a year, of many an ordinary sorrow had 
been laid on her shoulders in the last two days. 
She spoke with difficulty, when she said that 
Caroline was not ready yet to have her work 
finished. That was all she said. It was all 
mamma knew; only the dressmaker said that 
Caroline turned her ear sharply to listen, while 
her mother was speaking, as if she feared that 
the would ask something, or disclaim something. 





Oh, it wrung my heart so to hear these things! - 
I tried to plan something; tried to think how I 
would write a few words, ever so few, and get 
them to her. But my head whirled so that I 
was obliged to put it off. But many a quick 
shower of tears fell as I thought how the poor 
child needed me, and how helpless I was; as I 
murmured half-aloud, ‘‘If Andrew Bell were like 
Dick!” For, you see, I knew that if I had one 
willing to help me, I could have it all cleared 
up, and made bright and happy again for Caro- 
line and for her poor old mother. I hope God 
will forgive me; for I could not help feeling hard 
toward mamma, when I saw her so unmoved to- 
ward them. She rocked and smiled; wore beau- 
tiful morning caps in my room, beautiful morning 
gowns and slippers. She brought my drink in 
a silver cup, my bits of toast and the like on 
gilded dishes. But I hated it all at times, and 
inwardly called it a mockery. I looked at mamma 
and inwardly said, ‘‘Oh, mamma, mamma! is it 
for this you live? Of all the wronged and op- 
pressed who go on with us toward the grave, is 
there not one, near or remote, whom you will 
pity, whom you will strive to save?” 
Tuesday, 17th. 

By-and-bye, after several days, when I had 
got pencil and paper beside me to write to Caro- 
line, this note came. 

‘‘Jenny Dean—They tell me you are very, 
very ill. But some time this will reach you, 
will come into the hands that I long to touch, 
long to lay my cheek, my lips upon, and then 
you will understand what I feel toward you. 

“Tf I knew, without a shadow of fear, that 
you unwaveringly believe me innocent, that you 
love me—better for what I suffer, I should not 
go, I could think of you, could bear all the rest, 
waiting for what time and the goodness there is 
somewhere in every heart, would do; staying 
here with my father and my mother, in the home 
that a little while ago was so fair and peaceful! 
Not knowing, not daring to try you, I go to-mor- 
row, inwardly believing that you love me, taking 
this belief with me as my only comforter. For 
I could not live if repulsed by you. Ishould go, 


’ something tells me, and lay my distracted head 


to rest beneath the water that ripples and tempts 
me below the garden. 

“God help me! He knows how sore is my 
need of Him. 

“If you can love me still and believe me inno- 
cent, (as innocent as you or any one can be, 
Jenny,) oh, do! Love me on and on, year after 
year. I shall be very far away. I shall neither 
see your face nor hear your voice; but oh, love 
me! Let me love you. CAROLINE.” 
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Well, she was gone. Nobody had asked her 
parents where; they had told no one; at least, 
so far as Miss Croly knew, mamma said. But it 
was supposed that she had gone back to Illinois. 
She went with a thick veil over her face to the 
depot, mamma said, speaking of her now, for the 
first time, with some concern on her features, 
Her father carried her. She didn’t go into the 
ladies saloon to wait until the train was ready; 
but went down, deep steps and across one track 
to take her seat directly in a car. 

But my head is so dizzy with writing and 
thinking! 

Wednesday 18th. 

Said mamma to me this morning, when I was 
sitting in my dressing-gown, ‘“‘You are much 
better this morning, dear?” 

‘Yes, mamma.” 

‘You have a little freshness in your cheeks 
for the first time. This dressing-gown does 
something toward it, I supposg. It is very be- 
coming. You are thoughtless, this morning,” 
finding that I did not speak. 

“T think of Caroline all the time, mamma!” 
said I, tears rising and choking me. ‘I don’t 
know how to bear it!” Iam so weak yet, that 
I grow hysterical and feel as if I must die when 
I think or speak long of her. I said no more, 
therefore. Loosening my wrapper at the throat 
and taking long breaths, I put the thoughts 
away, saying within myself, ‘‘I must wait. But 
God has brought me back from the very gate of 
death unto life; and now shall my strength, 
when it comes, be consecrated unto Christ-like 
deeds of love and mercy. And, first of all, will 
I find her and restore her.” 

‘*When will you see Andrew Bell, child?” 
asked mamma, working upon my hair. And a 
strange sound the words had to me; my thoughts 
were so different, so far away! 

*<T don’t know, mamma.” 

“IT wish you would let him come up now. 





SS Ry 
“You will see him, won’t you?” persisted 
mamma, coaxingly. 
“No, mamma, I can’t.” 
‘*What can I say to him then?” drawing her. 
self back from me. ‘To tell you the truth, ig 


begged me to persuade you to see him, or to tell 
What can I Bay to 


me why you won’t see him. 
him?” 

“Say that I am tired; that I am not strong 
yet.” 

“The very thing I have been saying to him 
this fortnight! He will be angry this time,] 
know, if I say anything of the kind; and I shan’t 
blame him. You see his father and the doctor 
any time.” 

I did not speak, and she re-urged the matter 
ina newshape. ‘He will be married to Joseph. 
ine Clement, in less than a year, probably.” This 
made my heart fly a little, as I will confess, | 
stilled it, however, thinking to myself that I was 
a fool to feel thus, after all the struggle and self 
discipline I had had in that sick chamber. 

“He goes there very often, as I know,” pur 
sued mamma. ‘And they say Miss Croly speaks 
of it as if it were a settled affair. His father 
will feel bad, as I am sure I shall; for we both 
had other hopes. So you don’t intend to see 
him?” 

‘Please don’t urge me, mamma. I can’t nov. 
Wait until I feel better.” 

Hearing that my voice was unsteady, she 
kissed me, called me ‘‘a dear, good girl,” pro 
mised to say no more about it, but to let me 
take my own time; and then went down to say 
something to Andrew Bell; I am sure I don't 
know what it could be, that would not offend 
him. But this must take its chance. 

Cochran comes in occasionally. Mamma says 
he seems in bad spirits and talks sometimes of 
leaving Concord. Andrew Bell, who has nothing 
to boast of himself in the way of liveliness, as 
mamma says, dissuades him from it, telling him 


He hasn’t seen you at all, you know; and it is ; that soon they two will go off New London way, 


too bad! 
to think it strange that you don’t let him come 
up, or speak of him at all. 
come? He’s down stairs; waiting, I know, think- 
ing that he will be called.” 

Rut you see I couldn’t see him. If I could go} 
back to the old feeling that I had for him before 


that letter came, God knows how welcome put 


face would be; and his voice. I long now to § 


He feels it; and even his father os, ’ where the brooks and ponds are glistening in 


g every direction, to see what pleasures they can 


Won’t you let him 3 find hunting in the woods, taking trout and perch 


in the waters. 
CHAPTER VII. 
Concord, October 31st, 1854. 
You see, I’ve got her here, her good name and 
: her tranquillity restored unto her. Only she says 


hear his voice and to see his face. But every 3 ’ she has so little courage now to go forth in life! 
sentiment of open-hearted, open-handed candor $ ; This is in part because she has been really ill 
and justice in me, arrays itself against the soul $ Sand is not yet strong; in part because she cal 
within him that conceived and wrought out deli- ; never forget the hard visage the world has of 
berately so poor, so cowardly a measure. 3 late been showing her. 
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As soon as I could see Caroline’s mother, I 
Jearned that Caroline’s destination was Ilinois. 
But that she was, as yet, at Worcester, being 
too weak to go any farther. She was stopping 
for a week or two with her near relatives there, 
her grandparents on her mother’s side. 

I took dear little Louise Fleming into my con- 
fidence; and, after having despatched a note to 
Caroline telling her that I was coming, we started, 
frst for Boston, where the Whites were; the 
doctor and his wife, I mean. Oh! but let me tell 
you that mamma disapproved and opposed the 
entire proceeding. If Caroline came back, An- 
drew Bell would be again attached to her, and 
would, ten to one, marry her. She was sure 
she was very far from being desirous of any 
such family connexion. She would rather it 
would be Jose Clement than she. She brought 
the doctor and papa to oppose me; but it ended 
by the doctor’s saying, ‘‘ Well, well! never mind! 
let her go. The women will have their own 
way;” and by papa’s looking me and then 
mamma kindly in the face, saying, “If you 
go, daughter, be careful. I am afraid you are 
hardly strong enough. But of this you your- 
self are the best judge. If she goes, mother,” 


speaking to mamma, ‘‘it will all come out right. 
I would never mind.” 

Mamma ‘‘hoped it would, she was sure; 
but——” 

We found the Whites. 
if I have told you that Mrs. White was with the 


I wonder, by-the-way, 


doctor in his late visit to Caroline. I don’t be- 
lieve I have; or that Mrs. White, the doctor’s 


wife that is, was sick while they were here. She 3 


was. They came up by the evening train. On 
account of her sickness, the doctor returned 
home without her. She did not go out while 


But let me make haste with my story. 

To Mrs. Baderly and every one I met, after 
we came back, I said, out of a heart so glad so 
very thankful, that it felt love toward every- 
body, ‘Caroline has come back! aren’t you 
glad?” I really felt that they must be and were 
glad. And, as I talked with them, with my 
face (full of cordiality, as I know,) close before 
theirs, the clouds went off their features; the 
light of kindness broke forth, so that they said 
at length, heartily, “‘I am glad!” Don’t you 
think I could have knelt, anywhere, wherever 
; We were, standing or sitting, to bless God, and 
to weep grateful tears? I was never so thankful; 
it seems to me that I never can be again. 

Not a word was said by any of us, in the way 
of directly clearing anything up. Incidentally 
swe let it be known how Mrs. White was sick 

there; how good, faithful Caroline attended her 

day and night; and how old Dr. Campbell (who 
’ left town the next day and has but just returned) 
came in while she was there, found her blue and 
home-sick—because her husband had gone, be- 
cause she was still so weak—but left her laugh- 

ing and in good spirits from a large dose of his 
best medicine, joking. 

Dr. Campbell’s wife has given a large party to 
the Whites, who are old friends of her husband. 
We had a dozen, or so, to dine at our house one 
day, upon some trout and birds sent to mamma 
by Andrew Bell and Cochran from New London. 
We had a sail, a large company of us, at night, 
upon the river in Caroline’s boat, in Governor 
Butler’s and two or three others. Mrs. Fitz, a 
distinguished vocalist of Boston, at present visit- 
’ ing the Hapworths, together with Mrs. Hubbard, 
wife of our new Adjutant General, were of the 
Scompany. Mr. Dodd, with his wonderful flute, 








she was here; and, as soon as she was able to 3 his wonderfully sweet voice, was there; and the 
be taken to the cars, she went home; accom- three gave us long passages from ‘‘Norma” and 
panied by Caroline’s father to the depot, where , ‘‘Lucrezia Borgia.” Heard there on the still, 
she was met by her husband’s brother, so it } broad, deeply-shaded river, in the holy calm of 
happened that no one knew, at first, of her } twilight, with a company abundantly able to 
having been here. So much we learned here } appreciate the music and the entire scene and 
before starting, by consultations with Caroline’s ; occasion, with Caroline close, close to my side— 
mother, ¢ where she almost always is, of late—looking, 

The Whites laughed at the consummate stu-$ listening; marking what a chastened but happy 
pidity and foolishness of the whole affair. They : light was in Caroline’s eye and upon her whole 
had such indignation, withal, as they had no ; being, I gave thanks. Again and again I said, 
words to express. They would come up with us, } inwardly, ‘Thou good Father! thou who didst 
when we returned, with Caroline, it was settled. { create all this beadty of river, wooded bank and 

We reached Worcester. Caroline sat down at g blue sky, who dost put kindness, love, worthy 
my feet to thank me, to tell me over and over ; and beautiful thoughts into the minds of Thy 
again how she loved me; what comfort she had $ children, help us to be always kind and worthy 
found by day and by night, in the thought of Sof Thee, and of this beautiful earth. For with- 
me; and to sob in the midst of her words like a ; out Thee and Thy help, we have nothing, we are 
little child. * nothing.” 
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November 1st. 

While we were sailing, a row-boat struck 
gracefully out from the shore, with two gentle- 
men aboard, and two rowers. My heart beat 
quick at the first sight of them. Mamma did 
not expect Andrew Bell and Cochran so soon; 
but something told me that it was they. 

The boat came like an arrow; and soon it was 
so near that they were recognized by all the 
company. ‘Chase and Cochran!” ‘Good! 
there are Chase and Cochran!” and ‘now if 
they aren’t good fellows, I wonder who are!” 
and the like expressions of surprise and plea- 
sure, were heard from every quarter. 

I tried not to mind it any more than if two 
of Norcross & Co’s logs were coming. I said to 
myself, ‘‘Now, Jenny Stoughton, this is nothing 
to you; so don’t go to trembling and making a 
fool of yourself. Think what a cruel, dastardly 
letter one of them favored you with, and keep a 
proper mastery over yourself.” 

I didn’t, however. I was still trembling, when 
they came alongside, hats off, exchanging salu- 
tations right and left, right and left bowing 
recognitions and thanks for the welcome they 
met. 

Without speaking, but with a searching glance 
in every face, Andrew Bell, put out his hand to 
me as soon as they brought the boat near enough. 
His look, at first half-deprecative, half-friendly, 
rapidly, by degrees, came to be nearly altogether 
friendly. But he said in low tones, shaking his 
head slowly, ‘Oh! Jenny Stoughton! what made 
you so cruel to your brother?” 

‘«What made my brother send me so miserable 
a note then? Why didn’t he speak openly with 
me as a brother ought?” 

He didn’t know what I meant. His features 
expressed this clearly enough, even before he 
said, after a moment of puzzled thinking, ‘I 
don’t know, I am sure, what you mean.” 

Then somebody else sent it, I told him. But 
it was like his hand, was without a signature. 

‘*Would I let him see it?” 

“Yes.” 

‘‘The moment we reached the house?” 

“Tee.” 

Well, he thanked me; far more with his eyes, 
(so changed in so short a space) with the tones 
of his voice, than with his words. 

I had not observed, in meanwhile, how 
it was between Cochran and Caroline. But 
Caroline told me afterward that they only 
bowed, saying, ‘‘Good evening, Mrs. White,” 
**Good evening, Mr. Cochran;” but each felt it 
that the other was a friend. There was no need 
of more words. 





November, 2nd, 

“‘Now for that note, Jenny!” said Andrey 
Bell, as we drew off our gloves in the hall. 

He was so vexed that he threw it on the floor, 
and with his foot put it further from him. 

“Poh! I am vexed with you, for believing 
that I would do such a creeping, cowardly 
thing. You don’t half know me, Jenny,” he 
added, thoughtfully, after a pause, “if you 
think I would do so mean an act.” 

I begged his pardon, holding out my hand, 
He said he forgave me; but I don’t think he 
did, quite. He was stiller and graver than his 
won’t, to the time when we parted for the night, 

It came out in our conversation at table this 
morning, that he all along approved my defence 
of Caroline. Mamma had known that he did, 
all along; but she forebore making his senti- 
ments known to me, lest I should be led by them 
into sacrifices and attempts for Caroline, still 
more extravagant om any I as yet contem- 
plated. 

“The daughter, it seems, was wiser, more 
humane than the mother,” said mamma, in con- 
clusion, with her eyes bent on her plate. 

“The good mother has lived longer and had 
more of the world’s hard lessons in distrust; 
that is all,” said papa, his kind eyes on mamma, 

Mamma lifted her eyes to him with tears in 
them, as if she thanked him. But she shook 
her head a little, saying, ‘‘Oh, well, I have 
always been different from Jenny about such 
things. Always, from a little child, she has 
been most inclined to attend to those poor crea- 
tures who had nobody else to attend to them. 
As achild, I had none of this. I couldn’t bear 
to have a dirty, sobbing child come near me. I 
remember the feeling; and I remember too, my 
mother’s saying, as if she felt it praise, ‘She’sa 
haughty little thing!’ Now, in spite of all I 
can do, of all I can think about how it used to 
be with the Saviour, when He was sna I am 
what I so despise, an aristocrat.” 

‘Oh! you aren’t, mamma!” said I, cuddling 
closer to her and kissing her hand. ‘You're 
the dearest, best mamma there is anywhere! 
Isn’t she, papa? Isn’t she, Andrew Bell?” 

They both said she is, laughing, but with 
moist eyes. Mamma laughed too, and kissed 
my fingers again and again. But if she had 
been alone she would have had some penitential 
tears to shed, some penitential resolutions to 
take up having reference—not to the world’s 
opinions and prejudices, but to her and all the 
world’s Sovereign and to her own soul. 

November, 13th. 

Poor Jose Clement hangs her head in these 
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days. To her, as to the rest, I felt, when I came 
back with Caroline, the utmost friendliness, and 
said, ‘‘ Aren’t you glad, Jose?” She said, ‘‘ Yes, 
I am,” but without spirit. She comes near me 
and Caroline often, when we are in the same 
company, and seems not unfriendly. I think 
ber conscience deals rigorous!y with her for her 
late unwonted offence against charity. Jose has 
never been in the least brilliant or strong; but 
a dear little girl she has been from her good- 
nature. I shall see her and talk with her about 


it. I shall tell her that she is by no means to} 


“hang her head like a bulrush,” all the rest of 
the days of her life, for this one offence. I shall 
show her some lives (claiming to be Christian too) 
are crowded nearly full of such offences. For 
instance, Mrs. Baderly and Miss Croly, who, as I 
have no doubt, led her. But neither shall she 
condemn them. She shall reflect as I do, that 
if we had poor Mrs. Baderly’s bad-health, we 
would, perhaps, be bitter and sour by turns, as 
she is; that, if we were away along in years as 
Miss Croly is, with no good husband, no little 
children to sweeten our life, with no near rela- 
tive save one very selfish brother, we would 
perhaps, in spite of hard struggles against it, 
grow cold, harsh and censorious like Miss Croly. 
The 17th. 

I put my bonnet and shawl on and went in to 
see Jose; went up to her chamber just as I used 
to. Bless her! she owneditall. She would, she 
said, that she might be at ease. She says she 
never indulged such feelings toward anybody 
before; never before talked about one with 
bitterness, wishing to put one down. She shall 
tell Caroline all, she says, and ask her pardon. 
Ever so humbly! she don’t care how low she 
comes in trying to make up for what she has 
said and felt. She sobbed as if her heart would 
break, when she said that she does not believe 
she can ever be back just where she was before 
the wicked indulgence; that she fears her heart 
will always have an unclean place in it after this, 
to the day of her death. This seems so sad! 
There are, however, far sadder things which 
affect us less perhaps. Jose’s offence is, as it 
were, the first spot upon a vestal garment; and 
she and we would, oh! so gladly, wipe it out. 
Still it is so much sadder when the robe is 
utterly bespattered and be draggled, and the 
Wearer grown reckless of all that has befallen it, 
of all that will befall it. There are many such 
robes, many such wearers in society, so-called. 

Andrew Bell calls me at the foot of the stairs. 

“Come down,” he says, ‘“‘I want to read 
something to you. Something excellent, that 
you will like.” 

Vou. XXX.—12 





‘In a minute. As soon as I have finished off 
this letter.” 

‘‘Never mind your letter. 
want you here.” 


I’m all alone; I 


Later. 

“You are always writing letters,” said he, 
looking in my face, when I joined him. ‘Always 
writing to the brother who is away. The bro- 
ther who is here can never keep you near him 
five minutes at a time.” He drew his chair 
close to mine. “It is clear that you care a 
great deal for the brother who is away; very 
little for the brother who is here. Don’t you 
see?” 

I kept very still and did not answer his ques- 
tion, until he pressed it close, with my hand in 
his, with his eyes on my face, and assurances of 
his own that made it easy and natural for me to 
say, ‘‘No. Dick is a dear brother; but you 
are——”’ 

‘‘Dearer?” he asked, waiting to take me to 
him. 

Yes.” And then he held me fast, calling 
me ‘his blessed girl.” 

‘*What would you read to me?” asked I, after 
a long time. Seeing his newspaper lie on the 
floor made me think of it. 

‘‘Nothing now,” drawing my hand closer, as 
if all he would know and feel at present, was 
that I was near him and that I was his. I read 
the feeling, my own helping me, before his lips 
expressed it. 

“But,” said he, after having sat a few 
minutes silent, ‘I have the impression that you 
would rather have me making great speeches 
myself in Congress, than reading those of others 
to you. I remember what you said once of 
Josephine Clement’s ideal of a pattern husband. 
I have always thought that you helped her con- 
ceive it; that it was, in fact, far more yours 
than hers. Now confess.” 

“No.” 

**Wasn’t it?” 

“No. Idon’t care to have you go to Congress. 
If one is great and good in his own soul and in 
all his every day action, honest and self-possessed 
before God and before me—do you think I would 
want him sent off to Jericho, or even to Washing- 
ton, to say all his beautiful things and live all 
his beautiful life there?” 

He was touched to hear me say this. He felt 
that he is not yet worthy of me, he said. (But 
Dick and Nanny, dear, there was never a greater 
mistake. On the contrary, I am not calm enough 
to make me worthy of him.) But it will be good, 
he said, to go on improving by my side. God 
knows how happy it will make me! 
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He will be in in a few minutes; and then we 
are going to ride, 

Pappa and mamma have gone to Boston to- 
day; will be gone two days. They will not be 
surprised by what has taken place. I think 
they have some time felt secure of it. Far 
more secure than she, who, under all the shift- 
ing circumstances of life and of death, is your 
faithful sister. . 

p! 8.—Croly wrote that anonymous note; 
have I told you? 


CHAPTER VIII. 
December 9th, 1854. 

No, bless you. On the contrary, hear what a 
quarrel we have had, this very evening. 

‘I shall pinch your ear if you say no.” He 
pretended to be using his might, but his touch 
was of velvet. ‘‘Now you will do as I wish?” 

**No.” 

‘“‘No? I wonder what can be done with such 
a girl! Iam the stronger, though. I can hold 
you like this,” imprisoning both my hands, and 
holding them fast, first to his lips, then to his 
heart. 

Hereupon I bowed my head; and my heart 


bowed too in acquiescence, until reason said, 


“*No; don’t listen to it. You know what is 
right. Do it; else are you the weak follower of 
an idol, not the worthy mate of a man of sense.” 

Letting him keep my hands, therefore, I lifted 
my head, looked in his face and said, ‘‘Not until 
Iam well prepared. See my cabinet then;” we 
were in the library. ‘‘The best private cabinet 
in the state, except Dr. Prescott’s, you know 
people say.” 

“Yes,” still playing with my fingers and 
kissing their tips now and then. 

‘* Well, I studied and experimented in arrange- 
ment a whole year to make it the excellent collec- 
tion itis. You think my piano is a wonderfully 
good one now. And so perhaps it is; but I can 
assure you that it was a wonderfully bad one, 
once. And what if then I had undertaken intri- 
cate solos for the edification of my friends?” 

He didn’t sayanything. He was done playing 
with my fingers; but he looked steadily in my 
face and listened. 

“T would do as foolish a thing now, unquali- 
fied as I am, if I were to undertake housekeep- 
ing.” 

««What will you do then?” 

“T will study with my might, and. practice 
until I have learned how to make our home 
orderly and beautiful.” 

“Darling!” he murmured; and T knew by the 





neil 
sound of his voice how heartily he approved and 
loved me for my plan. 

“If I could ever find you: that is, if I could 
always find you when I come home at night!” 
said he, after a pause. ‘I always come feeling 
in a hurry to be where you are, to look into 
your face and hear your voice in speaking, | 
always have something that I want to say to you 
at once. But when I get here, you are so often 
in your chamber, or somewhere where I can’t 
come near you! You will be here, Jenny, when 
I come? or I may call you?” 

“Yes!” 

‘*For, you see, there never was one so dear to 
another as you are to me. I can’t understandit 
now, how I ever had any comfort without you. 

December 10th. 

So you see, good Dick, darling Nan, I am not 
blindly subservient even unto him. I would die 
for him though, if it were necessary. There 
never was a martyr who went to the stake with 
such willingness in him, who died with so little 
pain and shrinking, as I could, if I were dying 
for him. This I feel every moment, when we 
are together and when we are apart. Oh, and 
my life grows so calm, so dear to me! 

Mamma blesses me, blesses Andrew Bell; and 
sighs, in her old patient way, only when she 
“wishes that Richard and his little Nanny were 
here.” 

Papa relaxes his business operations as the 
year declines and attends to us; reading to us 
and talking with us as we sit with our sewing. 
He sits close by me now, reading, his face beam- 
ing as if he were an angel. 

Later, 

“Papa!” I said, interrupting myself. 

‘‘What, my daughter?” 

“T am telling Dick and Nan that you look like 
a good angel. And you do. I never saw any 
body so happy as you are, always.” He smiled 
quietly, still holding his paper and covering my 
hand that lay on the arm of his chair, with his 
own. 

“It makes me happy,” I added, ‘‘that I have 
such a papa.” 

‘And me that I have so great, so good & 


} daughter.” 


I bowed my head to kiss his hand. My whole 
soul bowed and did him reverence; glad to do 
him reverence; counting it unspeakably better 
than the old erect, but, after all, rather lonely, 
rather heavy self-reliance. 

Caroline White rides, takes long walks, rows 
her own boat, has her favorites, is as spirited 
and radiant as ever. But the old qualities of 
harshness, of defiance, are gone out of her. Her 
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head is no longer ‘‘a high head; her laugh is no 
longer harsh and obtrusive, as it used sometimes 
to be. She has on the contrary, delicacy, self- 
respect; respect toward others, women as well 
as men, in the midst of whatever she says and 
does. She blames her own part in the past; 
and says, that, in her old impromptu course, 
she acted out of a headlong, determined will, as 
often, to say the least, as out of the natural, 
spontaneous impulses of her heart. My love 
and delicate treatment cured her, she says; did 
what love and delicate treatment could have 
done any time along; what repulsion and blame 
could not do in a thousand years. She and 
Cochran drew more toward each other. They 
will be happy together, each strengthening each. 

Jose Clement has gone a long journey ; to Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburg, where she will spend the 
yinter with two old New Hampton schoolmates. 
We went to the cars with her, Andrew Bell and 
I, She wept and was a good deal shaken in 
parting; murmuring, in the midst of her kisses 
and tears, that ‘“‘She did not deserve it of us; 
that she did not deserve anything of us, or of 
anybody.” She has sent me a letter blotted 
with her tears, in which she says, ‘‘Oh, to go 
back where I was six months ago and live this 





time over once more! Now would I guard my 
heart, my tongue, so that I might go through 
this whole life-time, not once cherishing mali- 
cious thoughts, not once speaking malicious 
words. You, dear, Caroline and others say, 
‘Never mind, it is all over now.’ But it is not, 
Jenny! No wrong is, I am convinced, that we 
ever do. There it is, there is its stain upon the 
soul, and not all the waters of repentance can 
ever wash it away, making it just the same with 
us as if it had never been there. I long to say 
this to every woman in our land.” I shall write 
to her and try to show her that even sin becomes 
a sublime agent of good, when it makes us look 
up to heaven, striving after a higher worth and 
blessedness than any we have known; when it 
makes us look round with sympathy among men 
and women, longing, striving to bring them to a 
true appreciation of what is really great and 
excellent in life. ‘ 

Andrew Bell, (‘Old Precious” I call him 
oftener than anything else) will come in five 
minutes. I am going down. He shall see that 
he does not interrupt my proceedings; that, on 
the contrary, I sit rocking, using my needle and 
expecting him. So good-bye, darlings, 

Jenny Srovauron. 





TIME. 


BY CARRIE BARRETT. 


Time’s mystic fingers played amid the curls, 
That youth’s fair temples graced, 

Decked that inceptive mind with Wisdom’s pearls, 
And bonds of virtue placed 

Upon that heart, to shield those gems encased 
Which make a joy of truth; 

Time touched but lightly then as on he paced 
Amid the dews of youth. 


The changing breath of youthful fancies passed; 
Realities’ calm air 

In clearness stared, Time then a furrow cast 
And silvered o’er his hair— 

He sighed that thus his youth, so rich and fair, 
Had been an erring stage, 

In gilding vanities whereon would glare 
Infirmities of age. 


Another came, and Time was faithful yet; 
And others followed; all 

Were like obedient as they rose and set 
To His unfailing call. 

He hailed alike their advent and their fall,” 
Their youth, their prime, their age; 

The christening and the bridal robe, the pall, 
Were single to each stage. 





Amid the wreck of Winter storms he passed, 
And o’er the frost-bound grave 

Of Nature, trod with lightsome step, and cast 
From out his soul a wave 

Of vitalizing verdure, and it gave 
To earth a genial breath; 

But from this life and beauty none could save 
The vital spark of death. 


He bid the strength of nations wane and fade, 
Their marbled urns turn grey 

As memory’s record paled; ev’n life he made 
A subject of decay. 

He held to all but one unchanging ray, 
One changeless, fadeless bloom: 

He knew no power, no space to dim the day 
That circled o’er the tomb. 


Tho’ cities proudly moulder into dust, 
And hills and rocks with age 
Grow thin; tho’ mausgleal towers from rust 
Bear each an unmarked page, 
And stand death’s trophies while the monarch sage 
In calm oblivion lie— 
Those virtues born for an immortal stage, 
Shall, living, see Time die. 
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CHAPTER XVI, 


‘*Somrruina to eat?” cried Madame De Mark, 
‘‘what! my crucifix! Where are you going?” 

‘*To my uncle’s!” 

‘You have no uncle. It will be lost, bring 
it back. I have a shilling in the pocket of my 
dress—you shall have that, only give back the 
holy crucifix,” pleadedmadame. 

‘“‘A shilling indeed, My uncle will give me 


ten times the money if I spout it handsomely— 
but don’t fret, I’ll bring you the ticket, on honor, 
and you can buy back your religion with some 
of the gold when its comes from the bank. Keep 
cool, old lady, it’s my turn now.” 

‘But you will not carry off my crucifix!” 


screamed the old woman. 

‘Won't 1?” replied Jane, with a taunting 
laugh, ‘‘won’t I? It may save you, but you 
can’t save it: here goes, my fine old lady.” 

Jane Kelly turned back to utter the last tor- 
menting words, and left the old woman in a 
pitiable state of distress. 

‘*My crucifix, my crucifix, oh! she has car- 
ried off my soul. My strength is gone. The 
blessed mother of God has seen them carry off 
her son. I am nothing, I am crushed here in 
my own bed. She has given me over to pur- 
gatory, while there is breath in my body. I 
eannot live, and without the blessed crucifix I 
cannot die! Woe, woe, they have left me at last, 
& poor, miserable, weak old woman.” 

Here the cracked voice broke into moans and 
unequal sobs, between which came forth the 
plaint of ‘‘my crucifix—my crucifix!” 

In about half an hour, Jane Kelly returned 
with a basket of food upon her arm, and restores 
of malicious eheerfulness. 

“There, old woman, do you see*this? plenty 
to eat and a sharp appetite. When would that 
miserable old image have brought so much in 
your hands, I should liké to know?” 

‘*But where is my crucifix? You have not 
sold it?” 

‘*No—no—spouted it, that’s all?” 

a, do you mean? Who has got my 





crucifix?” shouted madame, wild with terror 
and grief. 

**A nice old Jew, who turned up his nose at 
your image, as if it had been a leg of pork; 
wouldn’t believe it was genuine gold at first, 
and made a reduction of twenty-five per cent 
extra on the value, because of the insult I had 
offered in bringing the image to him. I told 
him you would redeem it with a thousand dol- 
lars, rather than lose it. A thousand dollars 
you have, old lady!” 

**A thousand dollars,” muttered Madame De 
Mark, turning to the wall with a stifled moan, 
‘a thousand dollars. This wicked wretch has 
ruined me!” 

‘*Why, you old hypocrite, I couldn’t take less. 
Did you expect me to make a Judas Iscariot of 
myself, and ask only thirty pieces of silver. I 
ain’t so irreverant a creature as that, anyhow.” 

‘¢A thousand dollars!” moaned the old woman. 

*‘Don’t fret about that, mother. The Jews 
ain’t going to give more now than they did in old 
times; the ticket says ten dollars; the heathen 
wouldn’t raise another sixpence.” 

“Ten dollars—ten dollars—and all in her 
hands,” muttered the old woman, ‘‘why ten 
dollars will last me two months, and she’ll use 
it up in a meal almost. Oh! if I were but strong 
and well!” 

‘But you ain’t strong nor well either, so just 
make the best of it and stop whining. I’m tired 
of it, let me tell you!” said Jane, peremptorily. 
‘*Hush up now and not another whisper!” 

The old woman turned her face upon the 
pillow, and wept out her grief in silence; she 
dared not disobey her hard task mistress. 

With a good deal of clatter and noise, Jane 
went about the room, kindling a fire from some 
charcoal she had brought in her basket, and 
setting out the broken dishes on the bottom of 
an old chair that had lost its back. An expres- 
sion of almost fiendish satisfaction was on her 
face, adding to the repulsion which hardship and 
wickedness had already left there. She was evi- 
dently planning some new torture for the woman, 
who had so justly earned her vengeance. 
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Directly the charcoal began to crackle in a 
proken furnace, that stood within the fire-place, 
and the fumes of a fine beef-steak filled the 
chamber with an odor that had probably never 
visited it before. af 

The famished old woman grew restless under 
this rich perfume. Her eyes gleamed, her fingers 
worked eagerly among the bed clothes. At last 
she forgot the loss of her crucifix and every other 
pain, in the animal want thus keenly aroused. 

“Oh!” she said, snuffing up the fragrant 
smoke, as it floated over her, ‘‘how delicious it 
is! How I long for a mouthful. Jane Kelly, 
dear Jane Kelly, make haste. No matter if it 
is underdone—I like beef-steak any way. Just 
one mouthful, on a fork, Jane, while you cook 
the rest!” 

Jane Kelly laughed, and turned over the steak, 
pressing it beneath her knife till the juice ran 
out upon the coals, filling the room afresh with 
its appetizing fumes. 

“What are you laughing at?” cried the old 
woman, breaking into hysterical muttering. 
ask for a mouthful of steak and you laugh!” 

“T laugh, of course I do. Is there any law 


against laughing, let me ask ?—anything immoral 
in it? because I’m getting rather particular on 


that point, since I handled the crucifix. Why 
shouldn’t I laugh, Madame De Mark?” 

“Qh! you should. Why not? I could laugh 
myself at the thoughts of our supper. I could. 
I, I'm laughing. Come, come, be quick. I want 
something to eat. I am dying for something to 
eat!” Here the old woman struggled up in bed, 
and held out her arms, working her lean fingers 
eagerly like the elaws of a hungry parrot. 

“Well, I hope you may get it!” said Jane, 
cruelly, ‘I hope you may get it!” 

“What, what do you mean?” faltered the poor 
woman, falling helplessly back on her pillow, 
with a look of pale horror. 
mean ?” 


“3 





‘“‘What do you ; 
; hunger, with enough to eat all around me, every 


steak to a hungry dog—or a hungry cat either. 
Here, Peg, Peg, come here, Peg!” 

As she spoke, Jane cast off a fragment of the 
steak, and held it up at a tantalizing height 
above the eager cat, who mewed, and leaped, 
and quivered all over with impatience, to seize 
upon it. 

Madame De Mark watched the contest with 
gleaming eyes. When she saw the fragment 
fall, to be pounced upon by the voracious cat, a 
sharp yell broke from her and she cried out, 
with the pang of a mother over her ungrateful 
child, ‘Oh! oh! how she devours it, while I am 
starving. Peg, oh! misery, Peg, how can you?” 
Again Jane Kelly burst into an unfeeling laugh. 

‘‘How much will you give now, oid lady,” she 
said, ‘‘for a piece of steak, like that which poor, 
dear, grateful Peg is tearing with her claws?” 

“How much will I give? Oh! if I had thou- 
sands here, you should have them, only for the 
least mouthful. But you have taken my all!” 
cried the old woman, piteously. 

‘¢Tell me where the box of gold and jewels is, 
and I'll give you some,” replied Jane, flinging 
another piece of steak to the cat, and preparing 
to seat herself before the broken platter, on 
which she had placed the larger portion. 

“The box? The box? oh! I have told you. 
In the bank. I sent them there!” was the 
affrighted answer. 

Jane divided the steak before her, and tearing 
out the heart of a white loaf with her hand, 
began to eat. 

‘“‘Oh! Jane Kelly, how can you? Have pity, 
have pity. Iam so hungry, Jane Kelly!” 

“Of course you are, so is Peg, so am I and 
the poor chickens too!” answered Jane, rising 
with her mouth full, and playfully aiming frag- 
ments of bread at the open bars of the hen-coop. 
‘¢Tt’s human nature to be hungry!” 

‘‘Oh! it’s against nature. I shall perish with 


“IT mean just what I say. That I hope you living thing mocks my want. See them eat— 


may get something to eat, for if you have one} see them eat, the greedy, ungrateful wretches, 
mouthful from me, it’ll be paid for, I tell you!” } see them, and I starving, starving, starving!” 
answered Jane, with brutal satisfaction. $ The poor woman made a desperate effort to 
The poor woman uttered a faint moan, and spring up and seize the food before her; but her 
the gleam of her hungry eyes was quenched in; head reeled, her limbs quivered, and darkness 
tears of cruel disappointment. filled her eyes instead of tears. She fell back 
“Oh! this is too wicked—you will not be so $ upon the bed with an impatient cry of anguish, 
fiendish, Jane Kelly. If a mad dog, who had $ which was rendered hideous by the eager munch- 
bitten you were as hungry as I am, you would ing of the cat and the satisfied chuckle of the 
give him something to eat!” hens, all too busy with their own wants for any 
“Yes, of course I should. One cannot hate a $ thought of her. 
brute beast enough to starve it to death. Be-} ‘Come, come!” said Jane, more feelingly, 
sides they do not lock each other up for false § ‘*tell me where the box is, and you shall have 
Swearing. Oh! yes, I would give a piece of this * a beautiful meal!” 
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**T cannot, I cannot!’”’? moaned the old lady, seyes on the hen-coop, ‘‘tell me where the bor 


“ask anything else, and I will. Do!” 
“That box, with the iron clamps. 
more, nothing less, tell me where it is!” 
“In the bank. I have told you?” 

*It is here. I will have it within an hour, 
whether you tell me or not. But if I am obliged 
to search for it, the fiends may feed you if they 
will—not a mouthful shall you have from me!” 

“Oh! cruel, cruel. What can I say? how 
shall I move you?” 

**Tell where the box is!” 

**T cannot—I do not know. It is at the bank— 
in the bank.” 

Jane sat down resolutely and went on with her 
supper. The old woman watched each mouthful 
that she swallowed, with working lips and eyes 
that grew fiercer and larger each moment. 

‘‘Oh, mother of heaven, I shall die!” she sob- 
bed out at last, throwing her flail-like arms over 
her head. ‘‘Give me something to eat—give me 
something to eat, of I will tear you, tear you in 
pieces |” 

Jane lifted her face and looked composedly 
on this burst of agony. Then without a word 
she went on with her meal. When she saw this 
tears began to stream over the old woman’s 
face, when she heard Madame De Mark pleading 
piteously for a single crumb of the bread, or one 
little mouthful of the steak—‘‘One crumb, one 
movthful, she would be content with that-—~”’ 
Jane still never spoke, but enjoyed her meal in 
stubborn silence. 

“Do you hear?—oh! Jane, do you hear me?” 

**Yes, I hear!” 

“One mouthful, only one mouthful, dear, good 
Jane!” 

** The box, only the box, dear, good madame!” 
was the mocking answer. 

‘Oh! will nothing but the box answer ? 
I to starve ?” i 

“If I am obliged to find it for myself, you 
certainly will!” said Jane, resolutely pushing 
back the chair from which she had been eating. 
‘*Now for a grand search !” 

Her eyes accidentally fell on the hen-coop, as 
she spoke, and Madame De Mark, struck with 
terror, called out, 

‘*No, no, do not disturb the poor things, they 
have done nothing!” 

A suspicion instantly seized upon Jane. She 
advanced toward the coop, and stooping down 
was about to remove it from its place. 

**No, no, stop, I will tell you, Jane. Give 
me something to eat first, and I will te!! you 
about it.” 

‘Tell me first!’ persisted Jane, with her 
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is, first!” 

«Will you give me food if I do?” 

*« Yes, as much as you can eat.” 

“Now? At once?” . 

** Yes, this minute !’’ 

«« But what do you want of my gold?” 

‘*No matter!” 

‘*You will not take much, enough to redeem 
the crucifix—no more than that?” 

‘¢ Speak, or I will find it without your help,” 

It seemed as if the struggle, between habitual 
parsimony and the sharp demands of hunger, 
would never cease to rend that poor skeleton 
form. The old woman writhed upon her bed, in 
absolute torture, and yet her mercenary soul 
clung to its gold against tle very pangs of hun- 
ger. At last she shrieked out, 

**Give me food. Give me life, but do not take 
all!” 

‘‘Where is the box?” persisted Jane, steady 
to her point. 

«There, there!” cried her victim, ‘remove 
the coop. Under it is a loose board. Beneath 
that you will find the box.” As she ceased, the 
old woman fell to weeping and moaning over her 
losses. 

Jane removed the coop, thrust aside a loose 
board, and found the box between the floor and 
ceiling. 

“Allright. Give up the key, old lady.” 

Madame held out a key, which had been con- 
cealed in her bosom, weeping bitterly all the 
time. 

Jane opened the box, pushed aside the gold with 
her hand, and took out the tarnished jewel-case. 

“*IT will not rob you, these are mine,” she 
said, thrusting the case into her bosom, ‘‘and 
this,” she continued, taking out a slip of paper, 
“this belongs to one we have both wronged, 
take your money, I have got all that is mine.” 

‘‘Give me the gold—here, here, on the bed. 
Give it up, my gold—my gold!” 

The old creature forgot even the pangs of 
hunger, in the sudden relief produced by the 
words of her enemy. She grasped out handsful 
of the gold, and hugging it between her thin 
palms, kissed it eagerly before she would trust 
it back to the box again. A moment before she 
had thought it all lost, now she was laughing 
hysterically, and shedding feeble tears over what 
had been saved. 

‘Here is your supper!” said Jane, drawing 
the broken chair forward, and holding up the 
plate of food, ‘here is your supper!” 

The gold dropped from her shriveled hands. 
For one moment hunger grew strong over avarice, 
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she seized the offered food with one hand, and 
direfully began groping after the gold with the 
other. ' 


While she was thus employed Jane Kelly left 
the room. ; 
(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 





CAR 


RIE. 


BY ENNA EAGLESWOOD 


We number just seven, their mother and L 

And five little blossoms, a gift from on high; 

We have many sweet children to come at our call, 
But our little Carrie is fairest of all. 


Oh, like a young rose blossam gleaming with dew 

Was she, when first opened her eyes of dark blue, 

And over her face, ’mid the dimples, were playing 

Bright smiles, that like her from her Heaven were 
straying. 


And as she unfolded a white lily sweet, 

We chose for her fluwer, and oh, it was meet 
A thing so exquisite her emblem should be, 

So pure, and so fair, and so fragile was she. 


A few light-winged Summers she gathered earth’s 
flowers, 

Then faded like them from this cold world of ours: 

She twined round our heart-strings, though severed 
the chain, 

What bliss to remember He’ll bind it again. 


She loved the soft strains that her young mother 
sung, , 

When twilight around us its pale mantle flung, 

She would toss back the waves of her clustering hair, 

And glide to her arms as though Heaven were there. 


She lay on her bosom one still Autumn day, 

When the rich golden daylight was floating away, 
"Mid the pomp of the brilliant clouds purpling afar, 
Glanced out in its beauty the evening star. 


And our voices murmur’d the sunset hymn 


As the star waxed brighter, and earth grew more 


dim, 
And our ehild, like a snow-wreath pale and fair, 


With her dark eyes uplifted soft murmur’d a prayer. 


And we knew not the Death angel hovered near by, 

Till his wings were o’ershading our evening sky, 

And her voice, like a wind-harp’s faint echo, was 
heard, 

And our hearts never more by its music were stirred. 


How sweet was the promise that evening shu gave, 

With her tranquil “Farewell” from the Death river 
wave, 

“T go to the home of the angels afar, 

To smile out of Heaven your own little star.” 


As the dew exhales from a newly-born flower, 
As a star paleth out at the daylight hour, 

As a snow-fiake melts on a river’s breast, 

So passed she away to her early rest. 


We bathed her pale hands with the tears that we 
shed, 

And we kissed the sealed eyes of our soft sleeping 
dead, 

And we folded her arms o’er her white marble breast, 

She had gone with the star that look’d out of the 
West. 


Yet we deem that her spirit lingers near ours, 

A link to that home that is fairer than ours, 

She is here, our sweet angel, to cheer us in gloom, 
To strew o’er life’s pathway perennial bloom. 





; She comes when we gather our darlings around, 

‘ Ere slumber our eyes for the night hath bound, 
With her smile like the gleam on a moonlighted wave, 

‘ Our star ’mid the gems on the brow of eve. 

$ 


: And when on the wings of the soft chanted prayer, 
’ Our souls float to meet her amid the blue air; 
We would follow her flight to that evergreen shcre, 
} And part with our Carrie in Heaven no more. 





TO MEET 


MY BONNIE LASSIE. 


BY EDWARD A. DARBY. 


T’u waiting for the evening 
To ope its dusky eye, 

T’m waiting for the planets 
To gem the smiling sky, 


For then my bonnie lassie, 
The one I love so well, 

Will bound away to meet me 
A-coming up the dell. 











How wild my heart is beating, 
How swift its pulses play 

When zephyrus is sighing 
A soft farewell to day; 

For then I hio to meet her 
Along the happy dell, 

The bonnie, bonnie lassie, 
The lass I love so well. 


Though care would rob existence 
Of half its smiling charms, 
’Tis all forgot whenever 
I clasp her in my arms— 
Forgotten when I meet her 
In yonder smiling dell, 
The bonnie, bonnie lassie, 
The lass I love so well. 


The King may love the scepter, 
His jewelled fingers hold, 

The bard may love the muses, 
The miser love his gold, 

But all their love is nothing, 
Though love they ne’er so well, 

To mine for my sweet lassie , 
Who meets me in the dell. 


I envy not the noble, 

They’re not so richly blest 
As I when she is lying 

Upon my happy breast. 
Away with wealth and fortune! 

Their honors heavy prove— 
I only ask the riches 

Of my dear lassie’s love. 








Oh, happiness the dearest 
To me is richly given, 
Until I almost fancy 
That earth has changed to Heaven, 
Whene’er I meet my lassie 
In yonder silent dell, 
The bonhie, bonnie lassie, 
The lass I love so well. 


To meet my bonnie lassie 
When labor’s hours are o’er, 
And evening songs are blending 
In unison onee more, 
Is aye the only pleasure 
My rustic heart requires 
To keep alive its feelings, 
And feed its hidden fires. 


Then haste, ye wingless moments, 
I’m weary waiting here, 

My bosom burns to meet her, 
The lass I love so dear; 

Ay, burns with love to meet her 
In yonder smiling dell, 

The bonnie, bonnie lassie, 
The lass I love so well. 


Bedecked with starry beauty 
Let evening eome again, 
Smiling as she advances 
Across the dusky plain, 
For then a world of rapture 
Awaits me in the dell, 
With her, the bonnie lassie, 
The lass I love so well. 





HEAVEN. 


BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


T1s safe to walk the woods in Heaven, 
For there no evil beasts are found, 
No poisonous wind hath leave to blow, 
No serpents crawl on holy ground. 


Nor lightnings blast the tree of life, 
That blooms beside that sacred river, 

Whose waters have the power to quench 
The thirst of those that drink forever. 


No robber walks the golden streets 
In the blessed city of the Lord; 
Only their feet shall tread that place 

Who worship Him with one accord. 


No sun upon that city shines, 

And no pale moon her lustre giveth, 
For He alone shall be its light, 

Who is, Who was, Who ever liveth. 


Nor war’s dread trumpet there doth sound 
The holy quietude to break; 





No storms arise, no thunders loud 
The eternal hills of Zion shake. 


When shall we reach those holy hills? 
When stand within His holy place? 

When shall we put the immortal on? 
When view our Father face to face? 


From glory into glory changed, 
And in his image formed anew, 
Sealed with His seal, the heirs declared 
Of Him the only God and true. 


Oh! then our ransomed spirit’s free 
From sin’s foul thraldom evermore: 
From death, from change, from every ill 
We feared upon this earthly shore. 

Shall praise the All-creating Sire— 
Shall praise the All-redeeming Son, 
Forever as we lowly bend 
In worship at the Sapphire Throne. 





MARRYING A “BLUE.” 


BY MISS CAROLINE E. FAIRFIELD. 


CHAPTER I. 

“Marry a literary woman! No, not were it 
Madame de Stael herself. I detest the whole 
tribe of them.” 

“Pray, did you ever see an authoress? a real 
live ‘blue? ” 

“No, madam; and may it be long till I do.” 

“Some repugnance to that unfortunate class 
seems to be deadly seated. May I venture to 
inquire the precise nature of your objections to 
them?” 

“A literary woman, madam is a monstrosity: 
a perversion of nature; a pullet aspiring to be 





‘First then there is the kitchen round of 


duties: baking, boiling, stewing, washing, iron- 
ing and scrubbing.” 

“These of course in polite society devolve 
upon the servants.” 

‘‘In many instances yes; but there is more 
than polite society in the world. Many a man 
marries a wife solely that she may cook his food, 
darn his hose, and keep his house. These duties 
then constitute her sphere.” 

‘Certainly a woman of domestic habits is an 
invaluable treasure.” 

‘‘There are women who by their position are 


party to a cock-fight: a hen turkey attempting { exempted, in a great degree, from these servile 


to gobble.” 


s 


duties. These give their time to music, embroi- 


“Major, such comparisons are hardly worthy 3 dery, novel-reading and the like. They too never 
of your gallantry. Certainly you might draw $ transgress the bounds of a woman’s sphere, I 
your similes from a more honorable source than } suppose.” 


the poultry yard.” 


“Madam, I trust I am not wanting in duo 
appreciation of the sex. Bachelor as I am, Iam 


not quite a barbarian. Women are decidedly 
useful in the world, I may say indispensible, 
when they remain in their own sphere; I repent 
it, madam, when they remain in their own sphere,” 
and the inflection of the major’s voice was one 
of unmistakable en-phasis. 

A wonderful man was the major; portly in 
person, pompous in manner, positive in speech, 
and powerful not to say overpowering in argu- 
ment. What, for instance, was the delicate. 
brown-haired, soft-eyed little individual before 
him to offer in controversion of his last posi- 
tion? Obviously nothing, and she wisely did not 
attempt it. 

“The term ‘woman’s sphere’ is variously 
used,” was the meek reply. ‘‘Would you be 
kind enough to signify more definitely the mean- 
ing which you attach to it?” 

“Certainly; your request is manifestly a pro- 
per one. A man should never use terms which 
he cannot satisfactorily explain. By woman’s 
sphere I mean—ah—I intended to be understood 
as—ef course I referred to—to the usual em- 
ployments of woman.” 

“Very satisfactory, sir; by the usual employ- 
ments of women, you doubtless mean those in 
which most women are occupied.” 

“Certainly, mndam: I think that is obvious.” 


: 
5 





Major Boynton had an instinctive and invin- 
cible repugnance to pianos, worsted work and 
sentimentality, with which fact possibly Miss 
Fanny Buresford was acquainted. I admit this 
pessibility in order to account for the very calm 
manner in which she received the rather sarcas- 
tic reply. 

‘““No; these are all truly feminine employ- 
ments; I presume none of the masculine species 
will ever invade the rights of the sex in that 
direction.” 

“Kitchen drudgery and parlor accomplish- 
ments considered, the peculiar perogatives of 
the sex remain to be enumerated. Scolding 
domestics, scandalizing neighbors, and slander- 
ing professed friends.” 

‘Surely, Miss Fanny, you would not ask a 
place for these vices among the privileges of 
women ?” 

‘‘I beg your pardon, sir. Some definition of 
woman’s sphere was, if I recollect, ‘the ordinary 
employment of women;’ and I conféss what I 
presume you will not deny, that these things 
occupy a far greater share of most women’s time 
and thoughts than do literary pursuits.” 

«Still, madam, I cannot but consider them 
foreign to the true sphere of woman.” 

*¢ As foreign as scrubbing?” asked Fanny, in- 
nocently. 

“Ah—ahem! Well, yes, properly speaking, 


I think they are.” 
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“I think then we shall be obliged to alter a; the skirt of her dress, displaying thereupon 9 


word in our definition, and instead of the usual 
employments, say——”’ 

“The useful employments,” suggested the 
major. ‘Useful is a good word, Miss Fanny, a 
very good word.” 

** Undoubtedly, ‘the useful employments;’ that 
reads excellently well. And now having ex- 
punged from our list of womanly duties and pri- 
vileges these objectionable intruders, it will be 
well to find a substitute for them. You would 
not object to reading ?—standard works I mean, 
not romances.” . 

**Certainly not; woman is undoubtedly an in- 
tellectual being; she should improve her talents 
and capacities within certain limits.” 

**We will not stop to inquire how far such 
culture should be carried. Some might think it 
upnecessary to prescribe any bounds; but from 
receiving the ideas of others to imparting our 
own, the transition is easy and natural. And if 
& woman should become the originator of ideas, 
which if diffused might benefit others, you surely 
would not deprive the world of her tribute to the 
common good, simply because it emanated from 
& woman ?” 

The major began to see to what all this was 


leading; and with a “them” and a “haw,” and 
an uneasy and yet portentious look, he answered, 

«Your remarks sound very well. The theory is 
all plausible enough, but we all know that theory 
and practice don’t always go hand-in-hand. Just 
reduce all this nonsense about woman’s rights to 
practice, and you see at once that it don’t an- 


swer. There’s nothing like the hard rubs of 
every day life to try these fine abstractions, Miss 
Fanny.” 

‘Oh! I was not advancing any theory of my 
own, sir, I was only desirous of learning your 
ideas. Doubtless you are correct; you are so 
much more experienced than I. I confess that 
to my simplicity, the idea of a woman turning 
authoress has never seemed so very shocking.” 


$ 





dainty, well fitting slipper, and a peep of some. 
thing else which was certainly not un bas blue, 
but sunny white instead, and upon this the 
major’s eyes were now resting with an air of 
comfortable reassurance, while Miss Fanny re 
plied laughingly, 

‘Thank you for your compliments, major, all 
the more welcome because so evidently sincere, 
I am not sure, however, that I ought not rather 
to scold you for entertaining any such terrible 
suspicions of me.” 

‘* Forgive me, Miss Fanny, my apprehensions 
were only momentary. Although, as I said, | 
have never seen any of these female ogres. Iam 
certain I should recognize one at first glance 
And you, I am very happy to say, haven't a 
mark of the tribe upon you;” and he surveyed 
very approvingly the sweet, pale face, with its 
clusters of brown curls, and the neat, white 
wrapper fastened at the throat by the simple 
band of jet and pearls. 

She looked up into his face with a pleasant, 
but half quizzical smile, and answered, ‘I know 
one or two of these terrible creatures, these 
femmes savants, and maybe I shall wish to intro- 
duce them to you some time; you must promise 
to treat them kindly, and try to overlook their 
peculiarities, won’t you, major?” 

‘*Your friends, Miss Fanny, will always be 
sure of respect from me; as for anything more, I 
can make no promises in regard to ‘blue stock- 
ings.’ And I warn you, my dear young lady, that 
the less you have to do with them the better,” 
and bowing and courteously wishing Miss Fanny 
good morning, he left her. 

When he was gone, the young lady seated her 
self in a great arm-chair by the window, and 
looking out through the leafy screen of roses 
and honeysuckles, watched the gallant major as 
he passed down the broad street toward his 
handsome mansion; and when he was out of 


3 sight, she rested her head upon her white hand, 


**My dear Miss Fanny—I beg your pardon, ; and with a smile and a little half sigh sat quietly 


but my friendship for your family must be my 
warrant for a little freedom of manner—I do 
hope you are not becoming tainted with ultra 
notions in regard to Woman’s Rights.” He bent 
a keen and searching look upon her. ‘If you 
were not so perfectly lady-like in your manners, 
if I could detect an ink stain upon your dress, 
or in short, if you were not so scrupulously neat 
in your attire and amiable in your temper, I 
should certainly suspect you of—being a blue.” 

At the beginning of this catalogue of her 
graces and virtues, Fanny had, unconsciously 
perhaps, protruded a little foot from beneath 


) 





musing 
CHAPTER IL 

Mrs. Buresrorp, the mother of Miss Fanny, 
was a widow; her husband, Dr. Ruresford, having 
died some ten years before the opening of our 
story, of disease of the heart. Afflicting as was 
this sudden removal of a beloved husband and 
parent, the blow was farther enhanced by the 
discovery that his affairs, instead of being, 8 
was supposed, in a prosperous condition, was 
seriously involved: and a few months sufficed to 
show that from the wreck of his fortune, only & 
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very small sum could be secured for the main- 
tsinance of his wife and daughter. Mrs. Bures- 
ford’s health was too delicate to admit of any 
active exertion upon her own part for the in- 
crease of their little income; and Fanny, unable 
to leave her mother, to enter upon that sole 
resource of the educated woman, teaching, 
labored as best she might to eke out their 
santy resources. Becoming at last desirous 
to leave the city, they had written to Major 
Boynton, who had been an old and valued friend 
of Dr. Buresford, and who had frequently, since 
their bereavement, placed his services at their 
disposal, desiring him to procure for them, if 
possible, some quiet, secluded cottage in his 
vicinity, where they might live in the retire- 
ment best suited to their means. The major, 
who, despite his progmatical and sometimes 
domineering ways, possessed a heart full of 
kind feeling, generously offered them a pretty 
little house of his own, one of the pleasantest 
situations in Meadow Brook, rent free; and 
when his friend expressed some scruples in the 
matter, he urged his proposal with an air of 
determination and authority, which seemed to 
the gentle widow utterly irresistible. They had 


been scarcely a month domiciled at Brookside, 


when the conversation above related occurred. 

Mrs. Buresford and her daughter were com- 
fortably settled at Brookside, and had had some 
opportunity of growing familiar with the odd 
ways of their benefactor, when one day in June 
he knocked at their cottage door and desired to 
see Mrs. Buresford. 

“He wants to see you alone, mamma,” ssid 
Fanny, who had answered his summons, ‘he 
expressly said alone; what can be his object? 
I think he must be going to propose to you, 
mamma, for he looked more than usually im- 
posing.” 

“For my daughter, maybe,” said Mrs. Bures- 
ford, with a smile. 


” 





ment.’ He had the grace to add that women 
had so little comprehension of money matters, 
that he didn’t doubt but our accounts needed 
looking over by some careful eye.” 

“‘The meddlesome, interfering man,’’ laughed 
Fanny. ‘Why didn’t you tell him at onve that 
we hadn’t the slightest need of his assistance. 
As if you and I, mamma, weren’t competent to 
look after our little income. You really should 
have checked him there, mamma.” 

‘‘He seemed so certain that there was an in- 
extricable tangle somewhere, which no hand but 
his own was competent to unravel, and was so 
evidently bent on doing us a service, that I really 
could not well refuse to accede to his request.” 

‘‘Well, thank fortune, he will be disappointed 
for once; and mind, mamma, you are not to hint 
anything about my affairs; he is only to give me 
credit for spending just what is charged against 
me on the books.” 

**As you please, my dear, but I really would 
like to let him know that you at least are not the 
imbecile which he set all women down to be. I 
really think a lesson would do him good.” 

** At your peril, mamma. All in good time it 
shall be done, but not now. There, you are look- 
ing very sweetly, and you must go down now, or 
the dear, important, punctillious old gallant will 
think we don’t treat him with proper deference. 
He is not the man to be kept waiting, with im- 
punity.” And with an approving glance at her 
mother’s smooth, silvery curls and black dress, 
Fanny opened the door, whispering as she did 
so, ‘‘Remember, mamma, you are not to betray 
me.” 

“Tf I can help it.” 

“Oh! it is the easiest thing in the world to 
evade him. It is a pity but I was his wife, I 
can manage him so capitally.” 

‘‘ Well, madam,” said the major, deliberately, 
as he closed the little account book which con- 


‘“‘But really I almost dread ; tained the inventory of all Mrs. Buresford’s 


to meet him, his very presence is so overpower- $ worldly possessions, and the annual appropria- 


ing, and then his civilities actually crush one 
with a sense of one’s own unworthiness. 
never s0 much as says, ‘How d’ye do,’ but I at 
once feel that I ought to be devoutly grateful 
that he troubled himself to ask. And yet he is 
really very generous.” 

“So he is, mamma, and I shall not allow even 
you the luxury of abusing him. ‘But I do won- 
der what his errand is to-day.” 

“Oh! I suspect it is a business call. He told 
me the other day that ‘if I would honor him with 
wy confidence, and give him an insight into our 
Pecuniary affairs, he did not doubt but he might 
be able to aid me materially in their manage- 


He 3 little to correct. 
} manage matters is truly creditable. Still I must 





tions of her income; ‘well, madam, I see here 
The precision with which you 


say that the way you manage to live so comfort- 
ably upon your present income is still a mystery 
to me. I was confident that you were overrun- 
ning it daily, but things seem quite straight, I 
notice, however, that Miss Fanny’s allowance, I 
beg your pardon, I speak as a friend, is some- 
what less than I had imagined. She must add 
prudence and economy to her other virtues.” 
‘‘She does indeed, sir. Fanny regulates all 
our expenditures, and herself keeps the account 
of them. You must excuse a mother’s fondness, 
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sir, but Fanny is, I think, a remarkable girl. 
She has been a treasure to me.” 

“She would be a treasure to any man; that is, 
I meant to say, that whoever was so fortunate as 
to be—to get—to claim her as his wife, might 
consider himself—fortunate.” 


should desire—should desire that she should 
favor my—my proposal.” 

‘Tf I understand you, sir, you consider my 
daughter a prudent, practical sort of person, 
who would superintend your household affairs 
with discretion, and intending perhaps to take 


That the major should blush and stammer 80 3 to yourself a wife incompetent to these things, 


over & very common-place speech was ominous. 
Mrs. Buresford thought so, and with a blushing 
cheek and a tongue which clove to the roof of 
her mouth, she sat in silence. 

“TI trust, my dear madam, that you have no 
doubts of the sincerity of my friendship,” re- 
sumed the major, valiantly, his courage evidently 
returning, ‘“‘and if—if an arrangement what I 
have to propose should not meet your appro- 
bation—or—or your, or Miss Fanny’s, I trust, 
madam, that you would—would place no miscon- 
struction upon my motives.” 

**We have too many reasons to consider you 
our friend, sir, to doubt you without good cause.” 

**So I should think—should hope, madam. You 
are aware, madam, that I am—a—a bachelor.” 
The fact was notorious, and Mrs. Buresford only 
bowed and said, ‘‘Certainly.” 

‘*A single life has many inconveniences; and 
I proposé@’abandoning it.” 

**Indeed,” thought Mrs. Buresford, “he’s going 
to marry a widow, perhaps, with a little girl, for 


whom he wants Fanny as a governess. She shall } 


not go.” Perhaps the thought threw a faint cloud 
over her countenance, which didn’t reassure the 
major. 

With a visible increase of embarrassment ho 
continued, ‘‘As I was saying, madam, I intend 
to marry. It is my desire to consummate the 
affair as soon as may be—and—lI have a proposal 
to make to Miss Fanny. I consider her a person 
of—of superior abilities as a housekeeper—and 
—and I desire you to ask—to present my com- 
pliments to her, and say ‘i 

““What does the man mean?” thought Mrs. 
Buresford, ‘he is going to marry some young in- 


you desire to engage my daughter as a house. 
keeper. Allow me to say, Major Boynton, that 
you have mistaken my daughter’s position,” and 
Mrs. Buresford rose with some dignity to leave 
the room. 

“I beg your pardon, madam,” gasped the 
major, with a very red face, ‘I implore your 
forgiveness.” 

“Tt is granted,” said Mrs. Buresford, rathet 
coldly. } 

‘¢But you misunderstand me, madam, I am 
confident you do,” and he extended his hand 
pleadingly toward her. ‘I desire to engage 
your daughter, not as a housekeeper, but as— 
as—a wife!” 

1t was Mrs. Buresford’s turn to blush. She 
was vexed with herself and with the major, yet 
still secretly pleased, for Mrs. Major Boynton 
was a title to be coveted. ‘Why couldn’t he 
have said it an hour ago?” she said to herself. 
And then more benignantly she replied to the 
nearly distracted suitor, 

“I beg your pardon, sir, I fear I greatly mis- 
understood you. If you intend to honor my 
daughter with the offer of your hand.” 

**I do,” parenthesized the major. 

‘You must allow me to entreat your forgive- 
ness for my stupidity, and to refer you to her- 
self for your answer. Excuse me one moment, 
sir, and I will send her to you,” and Mrs. Bures- 
ford, glad of any pretext of escaping from the 
room, hastily sought her daughter’s apartment, 
to give vent to her mingled mirth and vexation, 
and announce the major’s proposed ‘“arrange- 
ment.” 

Meantime that individual had wiped his fore- 


experienced girl, I suppose, and he wants Fanny ; head about twenty times to allay the perspiration, 
for a housekeeper. I wonder how he dare think } had newly settled his dickey, which was begin- 


of the thing.” 

‘Major Boynton!” she exclaimed, with some 
dignity, ‘‘my daughter, despite her poverty, is a 
lady.” 

‘*T am aware of the fact,” said the major, per- 
spiration breaking out in great drops upon his 
forehead. ‘I am perfectly aware, madam, that 


Miss Fanny is, as I said, as I always thought, a3 brief and succinct manner. 





s 


; 


ning to give disagreeable evidence of the warmth 
of his sensations, and by the time Miss Fanny 
made her appearance, he was really in quite 
presentable condition; and inspired perhaps by 
her pleasant smile and the ease and cordiality 
of her manner, he succeeded in acquainting her 
with the state of his affections in a creditably 
The lady listened 


very superior person, a lady of distinguished } with evident satisfaction, and with a blush which 
abilities—in short, a prudent, economical, and; the major thought exceedingly captivating, she 
every way admirable woman—and that, madam, : replied, 


that is the very reason why I wish her—why I 


’ 
’ 


«It would be very strange, sir, if your generous 
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wns 
conduct toward my mother and myself, and the 
bigh sense of honor and right principles which 
are well known to regulate your life, had not 
impressed me with a due sense of the worth of 

character. Under these circumstances it 
is impossible that I should not rightly appreciate 
the honor which you have conferred upon me. 
And I may add that mingled gratitude and 
esteem, to say nothing of love,” and the smile, 
and the blush, and the happy glance which she 
raised to his face spoke volumes, ‘‘ would induce 
me to consider your proposition very favorably, 
did their not exist an inseparable obstacle to our 
union.” 

The major, who, when he had meet the look 
of that upturned face, had drawn a long sigh of 
relief, and actually ventured tq clasp the little 
white fingers which lay in such tempting proxi- 
nity to his—now looked aghast. 

“May I inquire what that obstacle may be, 
Miss Fanny?” 

“T regret to say that I cannot inform you of 
its nature at present. I can only assure you 
that it does not exist in my own mind or heart, 
batin your judgment. Had you known, sir, all 


sent me from town yesterday. It promises to 
be rather interesting. Shall I read some of it 
to you?” 

The major was not altogether pleased with the 
proposition, but he answered amiably, ‘If you 
please, Miss Fanny.” The truth was she sat so 
near him, without seeming in the least afraid of 
him, and looked up into his face with such a 
pleasant, winning smile, that he could not have 
refused her his eyes, if she had asked them. 

Fanny commenced the story, and her clear, 
soft voice was music to the major. Gradually he 
became jnterested in the book, and stealing his 
arm around Fanny’s waist, that he might the 
more conveniently look over her shoulder upon 
the fascinating page, and holding her little white 
hand in his, in order occasionally to express a 
silent but emphatic recognition of the force and 
beauty of the more striking passages, he became 
at last so absorbed in the narrative, (it was a 
novel, reader!) as to forget entirely that insepa- 
rable barrier to his happiness, which had risen 
so like a mountain before him during the last 
day and a half. Two hours they read thus 
before Fanny laid down the book. 

‘¢My dear Miss Fanny, you are getting tired, 
I see; how inconsiderate of me not to think of 
it before. But that is a wonderful work, a most 
}extraordinary work, madam; undoubtedly the 
production of a genius. Do you know who 
wrote it, Fanny, I see there is no name on the 
title-page?” 

*¢ Yes, sir, I am acquainted with the author.” 

‘Who can he be?” 

‘It is a woman, sir.” 

‘A woman! marvellous. 
Fanny.” 

‘TI, sir. I wrote that book.” 


that I shall now feel called upon at no distant 
day to disclose to you, you could probably never 


have honored me by this proposal.” 

The major begged and plead and protested all 
in vain. Fanny wouldn’t listen to his declara- 
tions that there could be nothing in her to which 
he should object. She herself regretted it ex- 
ceedingly, but she was confident it was so. If 
he would call on the day after to-morrow, she 
should be able to satisfy him. 

The state of the major’s mind in the interim 
the reader must imagine. As Mrs. Buresford 
saw him walking past the house at ten o’clock 


Who is she, Miss 


that night, an unheard of thing for the major, 
for he was always in bed at nine, she exclaimed, 
“Indeed, Fanny, you are too cruel, to torture 


‘¢ You! Fanny Buresford, my Fanny.” 
‘Fanny Buresford, sir.” 
‘¢ Well, I’m not at all surprised, (of course he 


poor man so, I think he actually suffers.” 3 wasn’t!) I always knew you were a most remark- 
“LT hope he does,” said unsympathizing Fanny. } able creature; a very extraordinary creature, 
After a pause, she added, ‘to tell the truth, ; indeed. But that book, why it is the greatest 
mother, I do think the dear, good creature has} book I ever read. I’m proud of you, Miss 
only one fault, all the rest are mere foibles. But ; Fanny; I am proud to be your friend,” the 
he certainly does undervalue women, and it is major reddened suddenly with the recollection 
my duty to rectify that while I have it in my $ of the delicate position in which he stood, and 
power; I must teach him a lesson.” ’ added with a bow, ‘your lover, madam.” 
Early on the morning of the appointed day, $ «Then you do not think it was so very im- 
the major, with a palpitating heart, repaired to { proper for me to write a book?” 
the cottage. Fanny met him promptly in the} ‘‘Improper!” the one word was a sufficient 
parlor, and seated herself in a friendly way ; reply. 
upon the sofa by his side. She held a book in} “It was to eke out our scanty income that I 
her hand, and before he had time to make any } commenced writing, you know, not from any 
allusions to the subject next his heart, she said, ‘ thirst for fame,” she said, apologetically. 
“I was just looking over a new book which was: ‘‘ Most admirable woman, but I always knew 
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you were an angel. Fanny, I am aware that; It was about a minute before the astonished 
I am presumptous; but you must forgive me ; man could recover his senses, after this uney. 
if I renew our conversation of the other day, } pected question, and when he did, his first 
and beg to know what is that insuperable ob- } demonstration was of such a crushing nature, 
stacle to our—to my happiness.” that Fanny afterward declared, when My, 

Fanny placed her hands within those of the } Major Boynton, that just at that moment she 
major, and looking up with a tender, but a{had no expectation of ever breathing again, 
merry glance, she said, ‘‘What, Major Boynton, ; ‘Why, a Polar bear was nothing to him,” she 
would you marry a literary woman ?” averred. 








THE YEARNING. 


BY N. F. CARTER. 


Once a sunny-hearted maiden 
With an eye undimmed by care, 
And a noble spirit laden 
With the beautiful and rare, 
Of full many a radiant vision 
Thronging e’er her inmost soul, 
Yet regarding with derision 
All her yearnings for the goal, 
She would reach in all the gladness 
Of her young and bounding heart, 
There to banish secret sadness, 
And the gloom its hours impart. 


Such a maiden, though possessing 
Gifts to bless life’s pilgrim throng, 

Longed to win the poet’s blessing, 
Tuning his immortal song. 

Yet a melancholy feeling 
Was the only good she won, 

For she had no world-revealing 
Of the glories one by one, 

Which if painted for the wooing 
Of some other heart or eye, 

Might inspire some noble doing, 
As a gift brought from the sky! 





Yet she had his spirit hidden 
In her inmost heart-recess, 
Though it never spoke when bidden, 
Never in its blessedness! 
Language pictures not the shining 
Imagery of angel-dreams, 
Blesses not with silver-lining 
Clouds that dim its shadow-gleams! 
Therefore with all kindly yearning 
Thus to bless with Heavenly art, 
Saw she but its watch-fires burning 
On the altars of the heart! 


Yet in spirit-dreams an ever 
Radiant day I seemed to see, 
Blessing every heart-endeavor 
To unlock life’s treasury, 
Gladly pouring forth unbidden 
All itg wealth of love and song, 
All the glowing pictures hidden 
In the yearning soul so long; 
’Till I thought she caught the burning 
Song by guardian-angels sung, 
Was the real of her yearning 
Where the soul is ever young! 





THE SHIPWRECK. 


BY MRS. D. PIDSLEY. 


Driven before the furious gale, 
A bark was seen with riven sail; 
On, on she sped, “a thing of life’ 
Amid the surging ocean’s strife. 


And booming o’er the stormy main 

The signal-gun is heard again; 

But none could breast the foaming wave, 
That tempest-stricken crew to save. 


The storm is hushed—the wild winds roar, 


The oeean’s surge are heard no more; 


No longer peals the thunders crash, 
Or glares the lightnings lurid flash. 


And out upon the dark blue sea 

The sun is shining cheerily; 

No bark is there, no sail in sight, 

The rippling waves are calm and bright. 


But down beneath the treach’rous wave, 
That gallant bark has found a grave; 
Yet watching for the homeward bound 
Still many a weary heart is found. 





BESSIE KING’S ADVENTURE. 


BY A. L. OTIS 


Miss ExizaBetu Kiva, better known as Bessie 
King, 8 young Philadelphia damsel of sixteen, 
went to New Hampshire to spend the month of 
July with her Aunt Priscilla S——. Having 
never, in all her life, seen anything higher than 
Fairmount, or Laurel Hill, or the light-house at 
Cape May, she was blank with amazement when 
she found herself, one morning, after a journey 
in a misty rain, under an impending continent, 
nay! whole hemisphere—Mount Washington! 

But her girlish sensations of wonder are, as 
Toots says, of ‘‘no consequence,” and we pro- 
ceed to describe her “location.” 

Her uncle’s house was in real New Hampshire 
style, and looked like a huge square wooden box, 
without porch or portico, or foundations, or any- 
thing to connect it with earth, set down on a field 
full of rocks and stones. In the dark you would 


have imagined it to be a barn in the midst of a 
very populous barn-yard, the boulders represent- 
ing cattle, sheep, pigs, and innumerable chickens. 
A Pennsylvania mind cannot imagine it. 

A few fir trees grew in this enclosure—tall, 


ragged-looking specimens, with their upper 
leaves and twigs whipped off, by the severe 
winds, and the bare ends of their boughs stick- 
ing out But under their dense lower branches 
the greenest grass grew, happy in having a 
little shelter from the cutting mountain blasts. 
Standing close around the house like a body- 
guard from the invading storms, stood an 
orchard of veteran apple-trees, twisted, gnarled 
and broken, in a uniform of grey moss, and 
boasting only enough leaves to give a twinkling 
half shade on a sunny day. Enclosing this 
twenty-acre field, in which the house stood, 
there was a deep, dry gully, filled with stones, 
worn round like paving stones with rolling down 
the mountain side in spring freshets. They thus 
lived on an island with the dry bed of a stream 
round it. 

Mr. S——, a gentleman of wealth and taste, 
choose this residence for the summer, because 
looking up a ravine, it commanded a fine view 
of the summit in all its varied aspects. 

He had been domiciled but one week when 
Bessie arrived, with such a store of wonder 
and admiration and enthusiasm to bestow, that 
her uncle was delighted to show her everything, 





and excursions were the order of the day. The 
ascent of Mount Washington was made under 
the most favorable circumstances, and as they 
sat at the tea-table afterward, aunt Priscilla 
smiled with satisfaction. 

‘“‘Now that is done for the season, and I’m 
glad it is well over,” she said. 

“Yes, it was delightful,” Bessie replied, but 
with a tone of reservation in her voice. 

‘¢What more would you have had it, Bessie?” 
asked her uncle, much surprised at her first dis- 
content. 

‘‘We didn’t meet with any adventure,” she 
replied, with a sigh. ‘Ah! I hoped so much 
from that ascent of Mount Washington.” 

*“‘T am glad we didn’t,” said aunt Priscilla. 
“IT dislike adventures, either you have to suffer, 
or come out loser or a coward, which is not dig- 
nified, or else you have to be a heroine, which I 
don’t think any very modest woman would wish 
to be.” 

Bessie gave a hearty laugh; and she still, spite 
of the immodesty, could not help hoping to dis- 
tinguish herself as a heroine in the eyes of her 
uncle and aunt. 

Aunt Priscilla was a botanical zealot—or 
rather, a zealous botanist. She possessed, 
stowed away in herbariums, almost every flower 
under the sun, but the Linnea Borealis. This, 
she had heard, grew in these mountains, and 
she was eager to find it. But Mr. S—— hated 
botanizing, and when he was of the party, would 
by no means permit it. So once, when he was 
called to Boston on business, Aunt Priscilla and 
Bessie equipped themselves for a search after 
the wished for plant. It was a sultry day, 
Bessie wore stout boots, a skirt of brown linen, 
a basque of white lawn, and a large straw hat, 
one of those sea-side flats, excellent things for 
sheltering the shoulders, and keeping the whole 
person cool; aunt Priscilla took a tin box for 
specimens. 

They had some miles to walk before they 
could hope to find the little mountain flower, 
and they set off early in the morning, taking 
crackers for dinner. Up hill and down they 
went cheerily, enjoying the fresh wood per- 
fumes and admiring the wonderfully clear little 
gladsome brooks. Mid-day saw om. sitting 
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on @ breezy knoll, looking down at the swelling 
hills below, crunching crackers, and debating 
the chances of finding what they sought. They 
both refused to think of giving up the search 
befoye it was time to return home, which time 
they calculated to a nicety, allowing themselves, 
as was natural, much less time to descend the 
mountain, than they had taken in the ascent. 

“What are those, aunt?” said Bessie, ever 
making the best use of her bright young eyes, 
and pointing to a meadow below them. 

‘“Where, my dear.” 

‘‘Down there, white things like toad-stools in 
& row.” 

“Those, my dear, are—they are—why do let 
me see—they can’t be mammoth fungi, can 
they?” Aunt Priscilla peered and conjectured 
for a long time. ‘‘I have read of such, but 
only in tropical countries, grey-white, round, 
lifted above the grass a little, in a low situa- 
tion, a meadow or swamp. I will write to Pro- 
fessor Bigelow about it. I am delighted, my 
dear, this pays me for not finding the Linnea. 
Let me note the place well, that I may go and 
secure a specimen. I hope we shall see them in 
perfection. These things spring up in a night, 
and are gone in a day.” 

‘One of them is springing up now!” cried 
Bessie, standing up, and looking eagerly at 
them. Aunt Priscilla stretched her neck to see. 
“Why, aunt, it is moving about! there—it is 
shutting up. It shuts just like an umbrella, and 
what is that under it? Aunt, that’s a man! yes, 
he opens his umbrella again, and sits down under 
the shade of that tree. Thatis very queer! I 
begin to suspect gnomes or something.” 

She looked at Mrs. 8 , who seemed ashamed 
and disappointed, but burst intoalaugh. ‘They 
are artists,” she said. ‘I might have known it 
before, I see them so often pass our house with 
their grey umbrellas and paint-boxes. Ah, well! 
those fungi were, I thought, too gigantic for this 
climate. Come, let us look for Linnea again.” 

‘“‘But why do they hoist their umbrellas in 
the shade, and have them of that queer color?” 
Bessie asked. 

“Oh, to keep the green reflections from their 
paper. Come, come, Bessie, since they are not 
fungi, I don’t care to look at them any longer. 
They must be sketching the mountain, that’s all.” 

The search was prolonged until the last mo- 
ment, and then they turned reluctantly to go 
home, often stopping by the way to explore 
some promising place. It began to grow late. 

**Oh, aunt, do you see those glorious banks of 
clouds, and the golden pinnacle shooting up 
there? How fast it rises! and why—where’s 








the mountain gone? I think we are in enchantej 
land, aunt, for the mountain behind us has dis. 
appeared in the sky!” 

Her aunt looked back with a face Worthy of 

Lot’s wife, horror and dismay so covered it, 
» “That—that golden pinnacle is a thundey. 
cloud, and another hides the mountain! They 
will meet soon, and we shall be in the midst af 
it. Oh, Bessie, what shall we do? The very 
sound of the thunder in these rocks will frighten 
me to death. Let us run.” 

Bessie was as pleased as could be. She say 
that the cloud flew faster than they could ru, 
and they were sure to be caught. This looked 
like an adventure! Perhaps they would have to 
spend the night in the rocks and caves! Thing 
to be talked of forever after. Perhaps they wouli 
come to some old witches hut, and find her boil- 
ing her cauldron. Perhaps they might meet 
some fearful Kuhleborn, or some gallant knight 
Here were a thousand chances for her to bevil- 
der herself with. Meanwhile her poor aunt, pale 
and in the greatest anxiety, stumbled over the 
rolling stones, caught at the shrubs on the steep 
descent, and hurried desperately on. Every 
mutter of the distant thunder made her start 
and exclaim. At last the squall came—first a 
whirlwind, which sent the leaves fiying like hail, 
and twisted twigs from the trees, snapped the 
ribbons by which the flats were held in front, 
and almost strangicd the wearers with their own 
hat-strings. They could not advance a step; 
they held on by the trees, crouching down with 
their backs to the wind like poor, frightened 
sheep. The gust passed, and they stood up and 
looked into the blackness before and beneath 
them. Then came a blaze, and clap, simults- 
neously, like a cannon at their elbow, and aunt 
Priscilla fell backward against the hill. I will 
not say that Bessie’s cheeks kept their color, or 
regained it when the roaring reverberations 
ceased, for another, and another clap made Mrs. 
S—— fear instant annihilation. She ejaculated 
prayer—expressed joy that she left no children 
to mourn for her, and burst into tears, saying, 
‘‘What will poor Henry do without me?” 

Bessie thought rather of the present, and beg- 
ged her aunt to come from under the trees. 
They fought against the wind until they re 
gained a bare rock they had passed. There 
perched like doves on an eagle’s cliff, closely 
holding together, they endured the storm, raging 
wind, unceasing thunder, and rain in a perfect 
douche-bath. They almost thought they had by 
mistake got under some waterfall. But Bessie 
still, at the end of an hour, had a brave heart, 
and when the tempest lulled, declared she would 
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not have missed seeing the grandeur of it for 
twenty drenchings. 

They began to descend again, but what toil it 
yas! The mossy stones were so slippery they 
gould hardly stand, brawling rivulets crossed 
their path at every step, boughs of trees lay in 


their heads. Aunt Priscilla imagined it waiting 
to devour them as soon as they should fall. 
Bessie suggested that perhaps its young had 
been blown out of the nest by the storm. 

Now the clouds had entirely passed over, and 
the sun beamed on our dripping heroines. Their 
drapery was just in a state to suit a sculptor, 
and clung in embarrassing tightness to their 
limbs—all the starch being washed out of course. 
Bessie’s face looked bright and rosy, her chesnut 
hair began to curl up into little frizzled ringlets, 
and the delicate contour of her arms and neck 
looked charming through the wet, clinging lawn. 
Aunt Priscilla’s appearance was that of a half 
resuscitated drowned person. 

Bessie pinned their flapping hats up in front 
like a palmer’s, and they hurried on in quiet- 
ness, only hearing the splashing, gurgling, and 
dripping of the innumerable rills caused by the 
thower. 

They gained the last hill. They surmounted 
it Why did they glance with such renewed 
terror below them? They saw that the deep, 
dry bed of the gully had become the channel of 
a roaring, foaming torrent, and they could hear 
the rolling of the round stones at the bottom 
like muttering thunder! 

They were cut off from home, and very, very 
disconsolately ruminated on their situation as 
they walked. Even Bessie felt no pleasure in 
this circumstance, because she was not hard- 
hearted, and her aunt’s despair was enough to 
spoil her sport. 

When about half way down the hill, they 
heard behind them a strange noise—rattling of 
stones, plunging through bushes, rushing, shout- 
ing and laughing. Bessie, her young mind more 
familiar with romance than reality, thought it 
Kuhleborn and his crew of water spirits, view- 
less but not inaudible, pursuing their sports 
amid this riot of waters. Mrs. S—— was ina 
fearful perplexity of terror, and did not know 
which way to turn. As it drew near, she plunged 
into the brake and pulled Bessie down with her, 
80 that they lay hid. They soon found out the 
cause of the noise—the dozen artists they had 
seen sketching in the meadow, far distant on the 
other side of the hill. They had waited under 


pranks, shouting, jesting, in full enjoyment of 
everything. I suppose Mrs. S—— wondered 
how such mirth was possible. In the very same 
circumstances, she was ‘‘sae weary fu’ o’care.” 
She kept quiet until they had passed to some 
distance, and then she emerged. Bessie heard 
one of the artists exclaim, ‘‘ Hurrah, boys, push 
on for that house, for there is the return storm 
looming over the mountain, and we’ll catch it 
again!” 

They looked back, those two forlorn women. 
Yes, the mountain stood out of blackness, and 
heavy clouds were rolling around one side of it, 
and rushing back to overwhelm them. 

‘Let us run, let us overtake those gentlemen. 
I cannot stand another storm alone,” panted 
Mrs. S——, and they began the chase. But 
the artists were running also, and they did not 
reach the field near the gully until just as the 
last man, with the help of a long pole and run- 
ning leap, sprang across it. 

“Oh, save us, save us, gentlemen!” Mrs, 
S—— cried, but not a sound of her voice reached 
them above the roaring of the water. They all 
moved on, but one luckily turning around, saw 
the ladies frantically gesticulating for aid. In 
a minute more they were all standing in the 
dusk on one side of the torrent, gaping in blank 
dismay at the helpless creatures on the other. 
It was a grave matter. No man could possibly 
stand in that deep, rushing water on the rolling 
stcnes—the women could not spring across. It 
was growing pitch dark with the storm and the 
late hour. They drew up into a knot, and de- 
bated among themselves. Bessie and her aunt 
stood patient and secure, never fearing in the 
least that they would be aided immediately. At 
last the whole body of artists moved away, just 
as the first lightning came and the rain began to 





fall. To be left alone again was more than Mrs. 
8 could bear, and she sank down almost 
fainting. ‘‘This adventure,” thought Bessie, 


‘is a great deal too long, and too terrible. Aunt, 
dear aunt, don’t give up. Something will hap- 
pen to help us.” She was stooping to comfort 
Mrs. § , who sat on the ground weeping very 
dolefully, when she heard a shout. There were 
the artists again, standing on the high bank 
opposite. They threw her a rope, but she could 
not catch it. The incessant lightning was the 
only light now, and it always seemed to fail at 
the right moment. Ah, now she had it. No. It 
slipped through her fingers. Now she had it 
firmly, and with help from those opposite push- 
ing, she pulled across the high banks a long 








the trees for the cessation of the rain, and now 
Swept past in high glee, laughing, playing 
Vou. XXX.—18 


ladder. As soon as it was firm she said to her 


} aunt, “I will try it first, auntie,” and stepped 
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upon it. It was dark for a moment, and then a 
lightning glare showed her to the horror-struck 
men, and her terrified aunt, balancing herself 
over the torrent, her pretty arms raised in air, 
and her lithe figure bending on the swaying 
bridge. The flash was gone, and then ensued 
at least sixty seconds of darkness and intense 
suspense. Then a blessed gleam revealed her 
close at hand, and safe! That same gleam 
showed to her, standing on the bank, and held 
back by others, hiding his eyes with his hand, a 
person she knew well, and loved—how dearly! 
A moment more, and she felt herself clasped in 
strong arms, and heard a deep, frevent, ‘Thank 
God.” 

Her lover, Falkland, continued to clasp her to 
him, through the hurried question and answer 
of how each came there. He could not let her 
go, and the darkness concealed his foolishness 
as well as her blushes. 

‘*T was searching for your uncle’s house when 
I met those artists sketching in a meadow. Ah, 
I little thought for whom I was bringing that 
ladder! The instant of recognition, when you 


stood balancing yourself on it, was frightful. I 
can’t bear to think of it.” 
In the meantime, aunt Priscilla was wringing 


her hands on the other side of the water, and 
the artists were shouting encouragement, and 
going on all-fours to intimate the way she should 
do it. She ventured; and when she arrived was 
picked up by a tall German and set upon her 
feet, which she could hardly keep so much did 
she tremble. All proceeded to the house, and 
around a huge fire the artists dried their wet 
clothes, drank hot coffee and had a hearty sup- 
per. They could not leave the house that night, 
but the next morning, with thanks and good 
wishes to the ladies, the jolly crew went on their 
way. Falkland remained, of course, and he 
enjoyed an after-breakfast walk with Bessie, 
who: listened blushingly and willingly to his 
‘soft nonsense.” 





Her uncle arrived the same day, and wher 
Bessie’s adventure was related to him he laughed 
heartily. 

“Ts that enough?” he asked, “‘or do you want 
more?” 

“Oh. It was a delightful adventure,” sh, 
replied, ‘‘a delightful day altogether.” , 

“But you didn’t find the Linnea, only som 
ugly toad-stools.” 

“I will never go out with Bessie again,” siq 
her aunt. “I do believe she is an Undine, anj 
yesterday’s work some of her kinsmans’ pranks, 
No one but a water-spirit would have dared ty 
cross that ladder as the rash girl did. It would 
have been the death of me if I had tried it, | 
dislike adventures more than ever.” 

‘*No wonder, Priscy,” said her husbani, 
“when you crawl out of them in that undigni- 
fied way.” 

“TI never thought of how I was going, I only 
thought of getting there,” said Bessie. 

*‘Yes, you fairy, you were anxious to take 
shelter under a toad-stool, I fancy.” 

‘I thought those were strange fungi for this 
climate,” said Mrs. S——, ‘‘but I didn’t know 
what might grow in these mountains.” 

‘Never mind the disappointment, Priscy,” 
Mr. S—— said, ‘‘the next time you go botaniz- 
ing, your husband will go with you to take care 
of you, and while we are searching for Linnea, 
Bessie, no doubt, will keep a sharp look-out for 
toad-stools, or amuse herself with one of the 
mushroom aristocracy.” 

‘What does he mean by harping on toad- 
stools?” asked Falkland. 

“Come, Priscy,” continued the pertinacious 
man, “let us leave Falkland and Bessie to s 
botanical disquisition. I must tell you that I 
think her botanizing is better than yours, for 
what have you in your herbariums and hortus- 
sicenses worth comparing with her specimen of 
Fungus Falkland?” 
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Marerrats.—Four shades of scarlet wool; , 
four shades of green, white, and black; pale 
yellow crochet silk; crochet cord; wire; long 
white satin bugles; plain green ditto; and clear 
white 0. P. beads. 

Cover the end of the crochet cord with black 
wool, and form it into as small a round as pos- 
sible. Do one round on it in black, covering the 
cord very closely. Join on the darkest scarlet, 
and do a round having in it 40 stitches. 

Ist Pattern Round.—Join on white and next 
scarlet, + 4 scarlet, 2 white on 1, ¢ 8 times in 
the round. 

2nd.—(Lightest scarlet and white.) 7 5 scar- 
let on 4; 3 white on 2, ¢ 8 times. 

8rd.—(Lightest scarlet and white.) + 1 white 
on 1 searlet, 3 scarf on centre 8 of 5, 4 more 
white, + 8 times. 

4th.—(Same colors.) + 2 white, 1 scarlet on 
centre of 8, 6 more white, ¢ 8 times. 

5th.—All white, increasing 8 stitches in the § 
round. : 

6th.—(White, lightest scarlet, darkest green } 
but one.) + 2 white, 3} scarlet, 24 white, 54 3 
green, (over 4) 34 white, + 6 times. 

Tth.—(White, same green, next scarlet.) +1} 
white, 1 green, 4 scarlet on 4, 1 green, 1 white, } 
9 green, one white, + 6 times. 





CARD-BASKET 


DEFOUR, 


8th.—White, next green, next scarlet.) + 1 
white, 1 green on green, 2 scarlet on 1, 14 green, 
14 scarlet, 1 green on green, 1 white on white, 
74 green, 3} white, 7 6 times. 

9th.—(Same green and white.) 2 white, 3 
green and white, which must be worked by 
covering the cord with the green, and doing 
the upper or finishing part of each stitch with 
white; 1 green, 1 green and white as before, i 
white, 1 green, 1 white, 3 green, 1 green and 
white, 44 green, } white, + 6 times. 

10¢h.—(Lightest green and white.) + 54 white, 
2% green, 84 white, 14 green, 24 white, (over 1) 
54 green, 7 6 times. 

The next round is white only, after which the 
greens are used in succession, from the lightest 
to the darkest. 

11th.—(Green and white.) 2 white, 2 green, 
alternately all round, increasing eight stitches. 

12th.—With this round begin to form the 
points. It is all in the next green, and one 
point is to be formed over every strawberry pat- 
tern, therefore there will be six in the round. 
Do six de stitches, holding the cord rather 
loosely; then sc until you come to the same 
part over another strawberry, and so repeat all 
round. 

With the following shades of om aaa 
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the scallops gradually, holding the cord loosely, 
and working in dc, two stitches in one, until 
perfect scallops are formed. Then one round 
of black and yellow crochet silk, two stitches of 
each alternately. 

The upper part of the basket being formed, 
the stand is now done with the scarlet work. 
Begin with the lightest shade, work over the 
cord, and form it into a round 2} inches in dia- 
meter. Do another round on it, lightly increas- 
ing it. The three successive rounds are done 
with the following shades of wool, increasing 
each slightly; finish with a round of black and 
yellow, to correspond with the top. 

Take a long stitch of black wool across each 
of. the leaves, to form the veining. 

Take three pieces of round wire, and, crossing 


enna, 
them in the centre, at the bottom of the basket, 
carry them along to each point, sewing then 
down. Then fasten on the stand. 

Wind some of the silk round three wires 
which plait into the form of the handle, and oy 
them on. Form twelve tassels of the 0, p. 
beads, with the green bugles for drops, and put 
two at each point. Add three chains of white 
bugles between every two points. 

In this design half stitches are mentioned, 
They are worked thus: our readers are aware 
that in using two colors in crochet, it is neces. 
sary to finish a stitch with the new color 
present the appearance of perfect stitches. By 
t finishing the stitch with the same color, the ap. 
pearance of a half stitch is produced, the upper 





half being in one color, and the lower in another, 





MODELLING IN LEATHER.—NO. III. 


BY MES. GILBERT. 
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CABINET IN LEATHER-WORKE. 


Tae Convelvus moulds are of three sizes, to 
suit the character of the work. The mode of 
using the moulds is simple; cut a piece of leather 
of ordinary thickness and due proportion, damp 


Sit, and place it on the orifice of the mould; take 
3 the pestle and well work it in with the right 
hand, keeping the thumb and forefinger of the 
left hand »ressed against the edges of the orifice, 
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The Scissors should be of the shape of the 
nail-scissors, but larger, and kept particularly 
sharp, or they will not cut the leather smoothly. 
The small Bradawl will be found requisite iu 
many instances, the use of which will be appa- 
rent. The Nippers are adapted for cutting the 
pins used in the application of the work; these 
pins are manufactured for the purpose, as others 
will not bear the blow of the hammer. Having 
glued the backs of the leaves and applied them 
to the frame-work, drive in the pins to keep them 
in position; when the glue is set, the pins may 

be withdrawn, excepting at the extreme points 
: of the work, where they may be cut off as an 
and remove the cast; a slight manipulation to } additional security. 
form it into the natural shape will complete the} The stems of the smaller description of flowers 
process; when dry, it may be attached to the} and sprays are only tightly rolled leather; but 
spray by gluing it to a stem left for that pur-} the larger stems, as the Thorn, Vine, &c., have 
pose. wire of a suitable thickness inserted. The flowers 

Grars Movips.—Moulding the half grapes is } composing the groups in the Cabinet (see engrav- 
an operation similar to the last; the mould con- ‘ ing) are Roses and buds, a Dahlia, Chrysanthe- 
sists of a piece of wood containing three holes} mum, Poppy and Wheat, Convolvulus and spray, 
of different sizes, and pestles to fit. Cut circles } : Tulip, Brugmansia, and Jonquille. Roses of 
of leather of the required dimensions, damp } various kinds are, perhaps, used more frequently 


and occasionally strain the leather so as to have } 
as few folds as possible; cut off the superabund- 
ant leather close to the outer edge of the mould, 





them, and place them on the holes of the mould; ; 


then, with the pestle, work them in it for a short 
time; when taken out, place the cup thus formed 
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on the pestle, and model it more regularly with 
the finger and thumb; this done, take it off and 
proceed with others, and leave themtodry. The 
next process is to cut the edges evenly, and just 
brush the inside with glue; they are ready for 
use when required. This is the simple method 
employed for the purposes mentioned, and will 
serve for examples in moulding generally. 


( 


The Knife represented in the drawing 1s a 
very simple tool for trimming the edges of leaves 
and the petals of flowers. I use a cutting-board 
made of sycamore or pear-tree wood, about 12 
in. by 8 in., and one inch thick. After the leaves 
and petals are cut out, place them on the board, 
and shave the edges on the wrong side of the 
leather as finely as possible; by this means the 
natural curl can be given, which adds so much 
to the beauty of the work. 
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in the work than any other flower; indeed, a 
frame of Roses and Thorns is one of the prettiest 
designs. All flowers of circular form shoul@ have 
the petals cut as the pattern united in the centre; 
the petals to be many or few in each circle, as 
the flower may require. The petals are mouldéd 
in the palm of the hand with the large size grape- 
mould, and the whole flower is composed of seve- 
ral circles of leather decreasing in size as the cup 
is formed; the leaves and stem of the rose to be 
cut out of one piece of leather, and the flower 
attached in the same manner as the Convolvulus. 
The best mode to obtain proficiency is to procure 
a good model of the flower, which, if necessary, 
may be taken in pieces, and by this means it 
would be almost impossible to err, and the object 
would be gained much more readily than by any 
other means. The Dahlia and Chrysanthemum 
are formed, as in the case of the Rose, witha 
succession of circles, but requiring more care 
and practice in the formation, as they are more 
difficult to procure. I shall reserve the expla- 
nation of the mode of modelling them to the next 
number, as it will require very minute directions, 
and will occupy more space than this notice will 
admit of; particularly as I should wish to give 
illustrations of the forms of the petals in the 
course of manipulation. I shall also endeavor to 
give careful directions respecting the mode of 
coloring, which process I intended to have left 
to a later stage; but I am induced to alter my 
views, in consequence of seeing £0 much work 


‘ spoilt in this operation. 





LITTLE BOY’S SACQUE COAT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


WE give, this month, a diagram for cutting 
a little Boy’s Sacque Coat, suitable for fall 
wear. It is exceedingly simple, so that any 
mother can make it, with the aid of our 
pattern; yet it is neat, and even pretty, as 
may be seen from the cut. ’ 

This little garment is made of white quilt- 
ing and trimmed with several rows of fringes 
and buttons. 

No. 1. Half the cloak; it being formed of 
two parts just alike, joined together by a 
seam down the back. The bent line shows 
the fold of the shoulder and of the sleeve. 

No. 2. Collar of the cloak. 

This mantelet is to be made of either 
embroidered muslin or silk. It is trimmed 
with a deep flounce of the same material as 
the mantle itself. The flounce should be 
about three yards and a quarter long to go 
round the mantle, ten inches deep from the 
point to the shoulder seam, and diminishing 
in front to six inches. 











ART IN SPORT.—NO. Ii. 


BY H. J. VERNON. 


We gave, in our last, directions, with accom- 
panying diagrams, for drawing within the oval. 
We now give similar guides for drawing within 
a triangle, another of the standard forms in 
which Nature moulds all objects. 

Observe in the annexed cut how naturally, 
although unconsciously, the girl seats herself 
within the triangle. 


Also here, how the hen, with her brood, comes 
within the same figure. 


A moment’s reflection will show, that from the 
little nymph in the cut to the great pyramid, 


s 





everything that rests solidly upon the earth must 
take the form, more or less, of this broad-based 
tapering figure. Roofs of houses, churches, and 
towers, are all tringular in their form, as are all 
great trees, differing from each other only in the 
width of their angles. 

First, construct a triangle. This is done easily 
enough, but the following directions may not be 
needless for some. Draw a straight line for a 
base of any length. If you wish to form a rec- 
tangular triangle, #. e. one of which the three 
sides are equal, divide this base line by two, and 
at the point of division set up an upright line; 
then from each end of the base line slant against 





the central upright line one the length of the 
base. These, of course, will meet at the top, 
and the triangle is formed. Any other triangle 
may be formed in a similar manner, the length 
of the sides being entirely at the choice of the 
artist. 

Having made your triangle, trace it according 
to former directions, and from the examples, 
look around you for others, and make various 
exercises uvon this foundation. 





DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING RANANCULUS*#* 


BY MES. A. M. HOLLINGSWORTH. 


Marerrats.—Yellow tissue paper, wire, wax, 
sprays, &c. Cut ten of fig. 1, crimp each leaf of 
the petals with plyers: cut a piece of wire of 
sufficient length for the stem, bend down one 
end and fasten a small piece of wax to it: then 
string each petal on to this, the first two or 


three should be pressed closely to the wax to 
prevent it from showing. For the Shaded 
Ranunculus cut out the petals a number of 
them together, dip the edges first in spirits of 
wine, and then in liquid carmine of the desired 


shade. 
201 
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* MareriAts ror Makino Parer Firowers.— sixty varieties, can be obtained ready stamped 
Tissue paper of various colors, carmine paper } of Mrs. A. M. Hollingsworth’s Fancy Store, No. 
for pinks, dahlias, and red roses, variegated for ? 32 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia. Orders ly 
japonicas, pinks, &c., wire, wax, gum arabic, } mail punctually attended to. A box, with mate 
stamens, pipes, green leaves, calyx, sprays, cups } rials for a large bouquet or basket, sent, by mail, 
for roses and buus, all the small flowers being of } on receipt of one dollar, post-paid. 





BRAIDED SLIPPER. 


BY MLLE. DEFOUR, 


Materrats.—Black, dark blue, or green vel- ¢color, or with gold braid. On black velvet, blue, 
vet; gold, black, green, blue, or red braid. It} green, or red braid might also be used. Pattern 
is worked on the velvet with braid of the same in front of number. 





LETTERS IN CROCHET. 
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PATTERNS IN EMBROIDERY. 
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EDITORS’ 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Waar Azovur Hoors?—Some of the newspapers 
are making themselves very merry on the subject of 
hoops. They say that a gentleman can no longer 
give a “ladye-fair” his arm, or walk the streets 
without having his limbs skinned by running against 
ladies’ hoops. Doggrel verses and would-be satirical 
paragraphs crowd the press, the subject being always 
the eternal hoop. In fact, the hoop monopolizes, 
with the Presidental election, the attention of every 
body. 

On the abstract question of voluminous skirts we 
have nothing to say, except that it seems to us alto- 
gether a matter of taste, whether women shall wear 
the scanty, gored skirt, which our grandmothers did 
at the beginning of the century, or the bell-like one 
which was in fashion a century ago and has now 
come again into vogue, But there can be no doubt, 
that, so long as wide and expanded skirts are to 
be worn, it is altogether healthier to puff them out 
‘with a light hoop than with half-a-dozen starched 
cambric petticoats, as has been the habit until lately. 
Physicians are now agreed that a fertile source of 
bad health with females is the enormous weight of 
the skirts formerly worn. The hoop avoids this evil 
entirely. It also, if properly adjusted, gives a lighter 
and more graceful appearance to the skirt. 

Probably the most sensible fashion would be a 
skirt, moderately expanded, to be worn with a hoop. 
When ladies wear a skirt of such amplitude, that 
they can neither get into a carriage, nor enter a 
pew-door, there is, it must be conceded, some ground 
for the witticisms of the press. Ladies of the best 
taste neither exaggerate, nor avoid, the fashion. They 
follow it, because not to do so would make them look 
odd; but they never go beyond it, because that 
creates too much notoriety, a thing every well-bred 
woman wishes to avoid. 

Femate ExtravaGance.—The Baltimore Weekly 
Sun, one of the very best papers published south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, defends the ladies, in a late 
editorial, against the accusation of being more sel- 
fish and extravagsnt than the men. It does not 
deny that many women are needlessly extravagant; 
but it contends that fewer are so than is generally 
supposed:—and then it proceeds in the following 
strain, which expresses precisely what we have often 
thought on the same subject. 


Yet the fault is not all on one side. If ladies love 
choice laces, gentlemen like fine cigars. From the 
day laborer, who will have his beer and tobacco, up 
to the rich citizen, who drinks costly wines or drives 
fast trotters, self-gratification is the rule with men 
rather than the exception. Many a husband, who 
swears when he receives his wife’s bill for gloves, 
spends oe as much on oysters for himself. Bil- 





TABLE. 


liards, suppers and sporting excursions consume their 
proportion, at least, of the family income. In justies 
to woman, too, it must be admitted, that, while her 
prodigality arises from the desire to look lovelier, 
which is but the instinct of her sex, to render herself 
more pleasing to man, the extravagance of man, on 
the other hand, springs generally from a selfish desire 
to gratify his appetite or pander to a morbid love of 
excitement. At most, vanity is more pardonable 
than gluttony or drunkenngss. Women squander 
money on show; man wastes it on wine or horses, 
We rarely hear the stronger sex denouncing the 
weaker as spendthrifts without saying to ourselves, 
“take first the beam from thine own eye.” 

To what do these words tend? Not to increase 
recriminations between man and wife, but to foster 
mutual forbearance and self-denial. We wish to im. 
press on our readers that there is no station, how. 
ever, exalted, no condition, however poor, in which 
one sex does not often gratify its vanity or appetite 
at the expense of the other. Sometimes it is the 
wife who is selfish and spends more than her share; 
but quite as often it is the husband. Custom, how. 
ever, has warranted the latter in complaining of ex. 
travagance, while the same custom has closed the 
mouth of the former, till half the world thinks woman 
has no cause to complain at all. We justify neither. 
We say both, as a general rule, squander too much, 
But we maintain that if husbands, instead of swear- 
ing at their wives’ bills, would show the example of 
economy by reducing their own selfish expenses, the 
female sex would not be long in being shamed into 
retrenchment. The last vices a man sees are his 
own. If some of us would look at home, instead of 
abroad, we would prate less about extravagance. 


A New Srvzz or a “Bas Buive.”—A weekly 
cotemporary tells a good story of some fashionable 
ladies, in Berlin, who lately attended a lecture on 
chemistry. When the lecture was over, a gentleman, 
going out with his wife, exclaimed, “Mary, do look 
at yourself, you are——” He broke off laughing. 
“What, sir?” the wife asked, impatiently. “Quite 
blue,” said he, leading her to a mirror, which stood 
in the entrance hall. The rouge upon her cheeks 
had been turned to blue, by the chemical decompo- 
sition which had taken place under the influence of 
the gases, generated during the lecture. With a 
pocket-handkerchief she removed all trace of the 
accident, and then took up her place at the door to 
observe the appearance of the rest of the visitors. 
Such a sight! Many of the ladies came out all sorts 
of colors—yellow, blue, violet and black; and one or 
two of them, whose vanity induced them to carry at 
once ivory on the skin, red on the cheeks, coral on 
the lips, and black on the eyebrows, were transformed 
in such an extraordinary manner that a parrot might 
have been jealous of them. Next morning the Klad- 
derdatch, a satirical journal of the city, published an 
article with the curious title of The Berlin ladies 
painted by th l “We are assured,” adds our 
cotemporary, “that chemistry has been known to pro- 
duce such results as these in other places than Berlin.” 
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#T Was Youne Once, Cui’Len.”—The following 
moved us inexpressibly, when we first read it. Many 
of our fair readers, perhaps, will be equally touched 
by its simple pathos. 


A beggar’s tottering form, 
With locks as grey as dust, 

Moved down the city street, 
Munching a mouldy crust. 

Some children followed her, 
Mocking her lagging tread; 

“J was young once, chil’len,” 
Was all she said. 


They laughed her hood to scorn, 
They plucked the tattered skirt, 
And in her broken basket 
Threw stones and dirt; 
Tears dimmed her faded eyes, 
She bowed her aged head; 
“J was young once, chil’len,” 
’Twas all she said. 


She sinks upon the curb, 
And down her skinny hand 
The tears fall blindingly, 
The curious children stand; 
Had these grey locks been brown? 
Those seamed cheeks white and red? 
“JT was young once, chil’len,” 
She sobbed and said. 


«I was young once, chil’len,” 
How time moans through that tide! 
A cradle and a coffin, 
Bringing side by side; 
A mother’s white bosom, 
And the edges of a tomb— 
The sunlight of morning, 
The midnight of gloom. 


The crone raised her basket, 
And tottered as before— 
The children, hushed to silence, 
Troubled her no more; 
But they whispered in the household, 
“Tow sadly she said, 
‘I was young once, chil’len,’” 
And crept to bed. 
Enrror’s SwEETHEARTS.—The editor of the New- 
berry (Ind.) Tribune has the following:— 


We notice an article in it about editors receiving 
Peterson’s Magazine, in which it is said that those 
individuals acquire much of their popularity among 
the gentler portion of creation, from the fact that 
they loan their Magazine. Now, we respectfully beg 
to demur. We have suddenly become unpopular 
among the ladies, and that because we could not 
loan our “Peterson” to them all at the same time. 
To such as have been disappointed this time, we say, 
subscribe for this excellent Magazine, or make your 
beaux do so, It only costs $2 per annum in advance, 
and is the best Lady’s Book extant, 


A happy man is that editor! Crowds of ladies 
beseiging his office, and pouting because he can’t 
lend “Peterson” to all. If he is unmarried, he has 
the pick of the town. We wish——but it won’t do 
to wish. 

“CuttpREN In A Srorm.”—Our line and steel 
engraving, in the August number, was universally 
Popular. The one in this number, “Children in a 
Storm,” » mezzotint, will be even better liked. 


Baum Or A Tuousanp FLowers.—Few appliances 
for the toilet have become so popular, in so short a 
time, as the “Balm Of A Thousand Flowers.” Part 
of this is due to the merits of the cosmetic itself, but 
part also to the energy of Col. W. P. Fetridge, the 
proprietor. This gentleman, we understand from a 
cotemporary, has expended nearly sixty thousand 
dollars, during the current year, for advertising. 
That’s the way: find out a good thing, and then let 
people know about its virtues and where it may be 
had: and a fortune is certain. Col. Fetridge, already, 
as the “first fruits” of this advertising, is selling ten 
thousand bottles daily. Yet, considering that there 
are seven or eight millions of women, in the United 
States, this is but a tithe of what he will sell in time; 
for no sale, however enormous, can exceed the merits 
of “The Balm.” 

To tHe Port.—There is no waste of words in 
what the Chatauque (N. Y.) Democrat says of our 
July number. “Peterson for July,” it writes, “rich 
and sparkling is before us. This is the cheapest 
Magazine in America. It gives more thrilling tales, 
excellent poetry, good music, and splendid engray- 
ings than any other monthly, with which we ex- 
change.” 

Wuar 1s A Coquette?—A young lady of more 
beauty than sense; more accomplishments than 
learning; more charms of person than grace of 
mind; more admirers than friends; more fools than 
wise men for attendants. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Narrative of the Expedition of an American Squad- 
ron to the China Seas and Japan, in the years 1852, 
1853, and 1854. Under the dof C d 
UM. C. Perry, U.S. Navy. By order of the Government 
of the United States. Compiled from the original notes 
and journals of Commodore Perry and his officers, at 
hie request and under his supervision. By Francis 
L. Hawks, D. D., L.L. D. With numerous illustra- 
tions. 1vol., royal 8 vo. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. Philada; T. B. Peterson.—This is the long ex- 
pected history of the Japan expedition, which Con- 
gress ordered to be prepared shortly after Com. 
Perry’s return. It has been compiled by the Rev. 
Dr. Hawks, assisted by Robert Tomes, Esq., M. D., 
principally from the journal of the commodore, 
though use has also been made of the journals 
and reports of Bayard Taylor, Mr. Jones, Captain 
Abbott, and others connected with the expedition. 
It makes a handsome volume of more than six 
hundred pages, is printed on superior paper, and 
contains several fine steel plates, besides a vast 
number of graphic wood engravings. Thus, its 
literary, typographical and pictorial merits are first- 
rate. Moreover, as nobody was allowed to accom- 
pany the expedition, who did not agree to withhold 
the publication of any journal he might keep, until 
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after the government work should be issued, this is 
consequently the first full and authentic account of 
the visit to Japan, the transactions there, and the 
manners of the people, which has yet appeared. 
Nor is it probable that any book equally elaborate, 
narrating these events, will ever appear. The present 
work is, therefore, indispensable to all persons, who 
pretend to have libraries, or even wish to obtain in- 
formation from original sources. The volume also 
contains a large amount of information respecting 
the Lew Chew islands, which, until Commodore 
Perry visited them, were comparatively unknown. 
Every line of the work was read, by the Commodore, 
after it had been compiled, and subsequently in the 
proof-sheets; and he has authenticated it, in a pre- 
liminary note, in which he makes himself responsible 
for every statement of fact it contains. Price, in 
cloth, $5,00. 


Nicholas Nickleby. By Charles Dickens. 2 vols., 
12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson.—This is another 
of Peterson’s “Illustrated duodecimo edition of 
Dickens.” It is printed with new type, on fine 
white paper, on a page of the same size as the 
“Pickwick,” which was noticed in our last; and 
contains more than forty illustrations on steel, after 
designs by the inimitable Cruikshank. “Nicholas 
Nickleby” has always been ranked, by the best 
critics, as one of the ablest novels by “Boz.” 
The characters of Ralph Nickleby, Smike, the 
Crummelses, Mrs. Nickleby, and Quilp, though all 
different, and though running over nearly the whole 
gamut of human nature, are all drawn with the 
nicest discrimination and truth. Even those, who 
do not desire the whole series, will find this the 
really cheapest edition of “Nickleby;” for the old 
adage is right after all, that says it is always cheap- 
est to buy the best article. But we advise everybody, 
who is an admirer of Dickens, to purchase the whole 
of this duodecimo series, especially as the separate 
fictions come out, at intervals of a month or two 
apart, so as to distribute the expense over a greater 
period of time. Price, in cloth, $1,25 per volume. 


Clara ; or, Slave Life in Europe. From the German 


of Haklander. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Harper 
& Brothers.—This novel comes to us highly recom- 
mended by Sir Archibald Alison, the well-known 
British essayist and historian. It is a work of con- 
siderable merit, though over-rated, we think, by 
Alison. Perhaps, the reason for this is that there 
are few good novelists in Germany, and that Alison 
has compared Haklander with his countrymen rather 
than with novelists generally. Apart from its literary 
merit, “Clara” is interesting for the picture it gives, 
which we are assured is reliable, of the social degra- 
dation of the masses in many parts of Europe. 
Price, in cloth, $1,00. 

The Orphan Sistere, Edited by Mre. Marsh. 1 vol. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson.—An agreeable novel for 
summer reading, printed in double column octavo, 
cheap style, paper cover. Price thirty-eight cents. 





A 
Memorials of his Time. By Henry Cockburn, 1 
vol., 12.mo, New York: D. Appleton & Co—The 
author of these interesting reminiscences is Henry, 
Lord Cockburn, favorably known, in literary circles, 
as the biographer of Lord Jeffry. The reminiscence, 
extend back for nearly seventy years. As a pictur 
of manners in the Scotch capital, as a repository of 
capital anecdotes, and as a store-house of facts cop. 
cerning the author’s many eminent cotemporuries, 
they are of great value. The book has had g 
remarkable success in England. In fact, it com. 
bines useful information with agreeable reading, in 
a way to make it permanently popular. Price, in 
cloth, $1,25. 


John Halifax: Gentleman. By the author of 
“Olive,” &e. 1 vol, New York: Harper & Bro. 
thers.—A novel of unusual ability. The hero is 
poor orphan, who rises, by the force of his own 
ability, from positive indigence to wealth and posi. 
tion. Ursula, his wife, though a gentlewoman, mar. 
ries him, in spite of the prejudices of caste, which 
are so strong in England: and is a noble delineation, 
Of all living female novelists, the author of this 
fiction is, perhaps, the best, and “John Halifax,” of 
all her novels is one of the most intensely absorbing, 
The volume is an octavo, double column, paper cover. 
Price fifty cents. 


Western Africa: Its History, Condition, and Pros. 
pects. By Rev. J. Leighton Wilson, 1 vol., 12 ma 
New York: Harper & Brothere.—The author of this 
work labored, for eighteen years, as a missionary in 
Western Africa. He is, therefore, peculiarly compe- 
tent to describe that country. We find the book to 
be one of extraordinary interest, The philanthropist, 
the Christian, the ethnologist, the geographer, and 
the man seeking general information, will each and 
all discover more or less of value in the work 
Numerous illustrations embellish the volume. Price, 
in cloth, $1,00. 

The White Chief. A Legend of North Mexico. 
By Capt. Mayne Reid, 1 vol.,12 mo, New York: 
Dewitt & Davenport.—-This is one of those stirring 
tales of frontier life, which no man living writes s0 
well as Capt. Reid. From the first chapter to the 
last, the most breathless interest is kept up, so that 
the reader is hurried along resistlessly as if borne on 
some rapid river. The characters come boldly out, 
Carlos especially, as well as Catalina, being drawn 
with a free, vigorous hand. Several graphic illus- 
trations adorn the volume. Price, in cloth, $1,25. 

The Martins of Cro’ Martin. By Charles Lever. 
1 vol., 8 vo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—A 
new novel, by that felicitous delineator of Irish life, 
the author of “O’Malley.” The time chosen is im- 
mediately after the passage of the Catholic Emanci- 
pation Bill in 1828. The work is equal to the best 
of his former fictions, if we except “O'Malley” and 
the “Dodd Family Abroad.” The Harpers publish 
it in cheap style, in a double column octavo. Price, 
in paper, sixty-two-and-a-half cents. 
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The Humorous Poetry of the English Language, 
Chaucer to Saxe. With Notes Explanatory 
and Biographical. By J. Parton. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: Mason & Brothers.—The design of this 
compilation, as stated in the preface, is to give the 
best of the shorter humorous poems of England 
and America, except such as are too local # charac- 
ter, or too free in expression, or too familiarly known. 
The task has been executed with industry and taste. 
No work is extant, in the language, which gives so 
comprehensive a view of its humorous poetry. The 
yolume contains nearly seven hundred pages. Price, 
in cloth, $1,50. 

Robert Graham. A Sequel to “Linda.” By Mre. 
Garoline Lee Hentz. 1vol.,12 mo. Philada: T. B. 
Peterson.—All who have read “Linda” will be natu- 
milly eager to get this book, which is not less inter- 
esting and gracefully written than its predecessor. 
The edition is a very handsome one, the handsomest 
that has ever been issued, and does great credit to the 
publisher. On our cover, this month, will be found 
an advertisement, by Mr. T. B. Peterson, of the 
whole series Of the late Mrs. Hentz’s novels, to 
which we call attention. The price of “Robert 
Graham,” bound in cloth, is $1,25. 


A New Chapter in the Early Life of Washington. 
In connection with the Narrative History of the 
Potomac Company. By James Pickall. 1 vol.,8 vo. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co.—The services of 
Washington, as one of the pioneers of inland navi- 
gation, are not recognized as they ought to be. It 
is the purpose of the present volume to set public 
opinion right on this subject. The author has 
executed his task with skill and industry. Price, 
in cloth, $1,25. 

Helen Lincoln, A Tale. By Carrie Capron. 1 
ool, 12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—A 
gracefully written story, by a new aspirant for public 
favor, who, if she continues at authorship, will 
become quite popular. Price, in cloth, seventy-five 
cents. 





PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 


Dumas Motions.—One person leaves the room, 
while the others fix on some trade, which they in- 
tend to represent by their actions when the absentee g 
teturns. Perhaps the dry-goods business is the one { greatly to the richness of gravies, but they should 


chosen; one measures off yards of ribbon, another is } be first well soaked and scoured clean. 





trying to climb ladders, and on the other side, each 
have a book in their hands as a trowel, spreading 
mortar, &c. Or if a carpenter is chosen; some can 
be driving nails, others with one knee on a chair, 
are moving their arms as if sawing and some plan- 
ing the tables. If all sit cross-legged and are busy 
sewing they are meant for tailors; or if mixing bread 
and one with a shovel is putting the loaves in an 
imaginary oven, they may be known as bakers. 

There are many other trades which could be acted 
out, such as cabinet-makers, cobblers, painters, gro- 
cers, dressmakers, &c. 

When the one who has withdrawn returns, it will 
be his, or her, duty to name the trade represented in 
this dumb manner by her companions. No word must 
be spoken during the representation of the trade, and 
when it is guessed another person leaves the room, 





RECEIPTS FOR THE TABLE. 


French Way of Making Coffee.—Let your coffee be 
dry, not in the least mouldy or damaged; divide theg 
quantity that is to be roasted into two parts; roast 
the first part in a coffee-roaster, the handle must be 
constantly turning until the coffee becomes of a dried 
almond color or bread raspings, and has lost one- 
eighth of its weight; roast the second part until it 
becomes the brown color of chesnuts, and has lost 
one-fifth of its weight; mix the two parts together, 
and grind them in a coffee-mill; do not roast or make 
your coffee until the day it is wanted. To two ounces 
of ground coffee put four cups of cold water, and then 
drain off this infusion and put it aside; put to the 
coffee which remains in the biggin three cups of 
boiling water, then drain it off and add it to that 
which has been put on one side; by this method you 
obtain three cups more; when your coffee is wanted, 
heat it quickly in a silver coffee-pot, taking care not 
to let it boil, that the perfume may not be lost by 
undergoing any evaporation. 

Gravies.—The skirts of beef and the kidney will 
make quite as good a gravy as any other meat, if 
prepared in the same manner. The kidney of an ox, 
or the milt, makes excellent gravy, cut all to pieces 
and prepared as other meat, and so with the shank 
end of mutton that has been dressed, if much gravy 
is not required. The shank-bones of mutton add 


The taste of 


& customer, purchasing gloves, a third displays a} gravies is improved by tarragon, but it should be 
variety of shawls, and seems to be recommending } sparingly used, immediately before serving. 


them to customers; and others can pretend to lift 
Pieces of goods from a shelf behind them and throw 
them on the table, which serves as a counter. 

Or suppose farmers are to be represented; some 
ean turn down the chairs and push them before them 
as if they were ploughing, others might swing their 
arms as if swinging scythes, and others with a stick 
or cane pretend to be tossing hay. 

Or masons; some can be mixing mortar in the cen- 
tre of the room; while on one side there are some 


: 


H 





Banburg Cakes.—Press in a little dough, (with a 
pound of flower) two tablespoonfuls of thick yeast, 
and a gill of warm milk; let it work a little, then 
add half a pound of currants washed and picked, 
half a pound of candied orange and lemon peel cut 
small, and a quarter of an ounce each of nutmeg, 
ginger, and allspice; mix the whole together with 
half a pound of honey, and put into puff paste, cut 
in an oval shape; cover, and sift sugar over. Bake 
them fifteen minutes in a moderate oven, 
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Tomato Figs are made in the following manner: 
“Pour boiling water over the tomatoes to remove 
the skins; then weigh them and put into stone jars, 
with as much sugar as tomatoes; let them stand two 
days; then pour cff the syrup and boil and skim till 
no scum rises; then pour it over the tomatoes, and 
let them stand two days, as before; then boil and 
skim again. After a third boiling and skimming, 
let them stand in their syrup until drying weather; 
then place them on earthen plates or dishes, and put 
them in the sun to dry—that takes about a week; 
then pack them in small wooden boxes, with fine 
white sugar between every layer. They will keep 
for years.” These figs, made by this recipe, were 
exhibited at the Massachusetts Agricultural Show, 
and pronounced superior to two-thirds of the figs 
imported. It is a matter worth the attention of all 
farmers. 

To Boil Potatres.—In Ireland potatoes are boiled 
to perfection; the humblest peasant places his pota- 
toes on his table better cooked than could half the 
cooks in London, trying their best. Potatoes should 
always be boiled in their “jackets;” peeling a potato 
before boiling is offering a premium for water to run 
through it, and making them waxy and unpalatable; 
they should be thoroughly washed and put into cold 
water. In Ireland they always nick a piece of the 
skin off before they place them in the pot; the water 
is gradually heated, but never allowed to boil; cold 
water should be added as soon as the water com- 
mences boiling, and it should thus be checked until 
the potatoes are done, the skins will not then be 
broken or cracked until the potato is thoroughly 
done; pour the water off completely, and let the 
skins be thoroughly dry before peeling. 

To Boil New Potatoes.—The sooner the new pota- 
toes are cooked after being dug, the better they will 
eat; clear off all the loose skins with a coarse towel 
and cold water; when they are thoroughly clean, put 
them into scaldin;: water; a quarter of an hour or 
twenty minutes will be found sufficient to cook them; 
strain off the water dry, sprinkle a little salt over the 
potatoes, and send them to table. If very young, 
melted butter should accompany them. 

To Preserve Cheese Sound.—Wash it in warm whey 
once a month, wipe it, and keep it on a rack; if you 


wish it to ripen, keep it in a damp cellar, which will } 


bring it forward; when a whole cheese is cut, the 
largest piece should be spread inside with butter, 
and the outside should be wiped to preserve it; to 
keep that which is in daily use moist, let a clean 
cloth be wetted and wrapped round the cheese, when 
carried from table. 

Cauliflower requires to be very well done, there is 
little occasion to fear doing it too much; tie in bun- 
dles after weshing and trimming, boil it in equal 
parts of milk and water; serve it with melted butter. 
It may be laid on toast or not according to taste. 
After being well boiled, it must be thoroughly drained 
before laying upon the toast; five and twenty minutes 
will be found sufficient to boil it. 





Gooseberry Wine.—Bruise the gooseberries With 
the hands, in a tub; to every six pounds of fruit add 
@ quart of cold spring water, stirring it thoroughly; 
let it stand twenty hours, then strain them; dissolve 
two pounds of sugar to every quart of water em. 
ployed, let them remain another day, remove the 
seum very clearly, and pour it into the utensil or 
cask in which it is to remain previous to being bot. 
tled. The scum removed must be kept in flannel, 
and the drainings caught in a vessel; they must by 
added to the other liquor. Let it work about sixty 
hours, not more, and then cover down close. In fou 
months it will be ready for bottling. 

To Clarify Butter.—-Scrape off the outsides of the 
butter you may require, and then put it into a stew. 
pan by the side-of a slow fire, where it must remain 
till the scum rises to the top and the milk settles at 
the bottom; with a spoon carefully take off the scum; 
when clear, it is fit for use. 

Fried Potatoes.—Remove the peel from an un. 
cooked potato. After it has been thoroughly washed, 
cut the potato into thin slices, and lay them in a pan 
with some fresh butter; fry gently a clear brown, 
then lay them one upon the other in a small dish, 
and send to table. 

Lard should be carefully melted in a jar put ins 
kettle of water and boiled, and run into bladders 
that have been strictly cleaned; the bladders should 
not be too large, as the lard will become rank if the 
air gets to it. While melting it, put in a sprig of 
rosemary. 

Roasted Potatoes.—Clean thoroughly; nick a small 
piece out of the skin, and roast in the oven of the 
range; a little butter is sometimes rubbed over the 
skin to make them crisp. 

To Dress Veal Kidneys.—Take a veal kidney, chop 
it up with some of the fat, a little onion, pepper and 
salt. Roll it up with an egg into balls and fry them. 

Sago should soak for an hour in water previous to 
using, to take off the earthy taste. 





MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 


To Prepare Sea-weed for Baskets, d-c.—Float the 
sea-weed in a basin of water; then slip a peice of 
white paper under it and take it out in as good order 
as possible. Arrange the branches neatly with a pin 
or knitting-needle. To remove the moisture, place 
a sheet of blotting-paper over the sea-weed, and 
another under the white paper, and a weight abovo 
all. Change the blotting-paper in about an hour, 
placing several dry folds of blotting-paper over the 
sea-weed; then put a heavier weight on it, and in 
about twelve hours it will be ready to be removed 
and to be applied to the card-board, or basket. 
Small baskets, we are informed, are made for the 
purpose; and to these the card-board is glued, the 
sea-weed being fixed by gum to the inside, round 
the handle and edges. A few small shells intermin- 
gled with the weed, (which may be made to adhere 
with very strong gum) has a very pretty effect. 
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fea-weed should be put into wide-mouthed bottles, 
half filled with sea-water, as soon as it is gathered, 
and the different kinds should be kept separate, as 
frequently one fine specimen is spoiled by another 
quickly decomposing. Baskets with bottles fitting 
into them are now, we believe, made expressly for 
qollecting sea-weed. Sea-weed should be pressed as 
quickly possible after it has been colleeted. 

Oil of Jessamine.—To make oil of jessamine, bruise 
the flowers in a marble mortar with a wooden pestle. 
Put them with a sufficient quantity of salad oil into 
avessel. Let the vessel be closely stopped and set 
to stand in the sun for twelve or fifteen days. At 
the expiration of that time, squeeze the oil from the 
flowers. Let the oil stand in the sun to settle, then 
pour it clear off the dregs, and separate its humid 
particles. This oil is very fragrant and well impreg- 
nated with the essential oil of the flowers. Infuse a 
fresh parcel of flowers in the same oil and proceed 
as before. Repeat this operation twelve or fourteen 
times, or even oftener if necessary, till the oil is 
fully impregnated with the odor of the flowers. 
Sometimes oil of ben is used instead of salad oil, 
being less apt to grow rancid. 

Cream of Roses.—Take one pound of oil of sweet 
almonds, one ounce each of spermaceti and white 
wax, and one pint of essence of neroli. Put the oil, 
wax, and spermaceti, into a well-glazed pipkin; 
place the pipkin over a clear fire, and when the con- 
tents are completely melted, remove it and pour in 
some rose-water by degrees, beating the compound 
util it becomes like pomatum. Then add the 
essence Of neroli, and the process is completed. Put 
the cream into pots, and cover them with leather. 

To Destroy Flies.—Half a pint of boiling water 
poured upon a quarter of an ounce of quassia chips, 
and, when cold, strained and sweetened with sugar 
or treacle, will destroy flies as effectually as the 
poisonous “fly water,” and is harmless if drunk in 

istake, 





FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBBER. 
Fig. .—An Evenine Dress, suitable for the opera, 
of ash colored silk. The skirt is trimmed with three 
deep flounces, the figures brochaed in the material. 
The upper one is set in at’ the waist. The corsage 
(not seen in the plate) is low. A very elegant Span- 
ish mantilla of black lace, lined with green silk is 
Worn on the shoulders, and made with a hood which 
can be thrown over the head. A deep frill of black 
lace finishes this mantilla.. A band of scarlet velvet 

is worn on the front of the head in diadem form. 
Fie. u—A Warxina Dress or PurPLe Sitx, 
made with a double skirt. The corsage is en basque, 
vith @ double sleeve to correspond with the skirt. 
The corsage, sleeves and skirt, are ornamented with 
lozenges of. black velvet, each lozenge being sur- 
Tounded with a row of narrow black lace. Bonnet 
of white crape, trimmed with tufts of marabout 





feathers. The face trimming consists of caps of illu- 
sion, made very full, and ornamented with bows of 
pink ribbon. 

Fie. m.—A New Srruz or Dress, and very 
beautiful. The corsage is closed up the front with 
agate buttons, and made nearly round at the waist, 
where it is confined by a belt with a gold buckle. A 
frill of rich black lace forms the braces. The sleeves 
are quite short:—the upper part is made of puffings, 
confined by bands running lengthwise. The lower 
part of the sleeve is a short but wide pagoda, and 
trimmed with black lace. 

Fig. rv.—Dress ror A Litriz Boy Frvz Years 
or Aas, made of dark blue poplin. The skirt is 
rather plain in front, but fuller behind. The front 
of the body of the dress is made very much like a 
gentleman’s double-breasted coat, but it buttons over 
on one side. A fine cambric bosom and collar, with 
a scarlet neck-tie complete this simple but boyish 
dress. 

Fig. v.— Dress oF Green CASHMERE, FOR A GIRL 
Eieut Years or Acz.—The skirt is trimmed with 
a broad band of tartan silk cut bias. The basque is 
ornamented in the same way, but set on in full plaits, 
from the hips forward. The sleeves are full puffs, 
reaching nearly to the elbow, and trimmed with a 
frill. White silk bonnet. 

Fie. vi.—Bopy or Emsromwerep Moustuiy, with 
rounded bertha, trimmed with a flounce of embroi- 
dered muslin like the body, and narrow Valenciennes 
at the edge. Two bows of silk ribbon No. 16, are 
put on the front of the body; one on each sleeve 
also. The skirt is plain; the front is ornamented 
with two muslin puffings put on in the apron style. 
These puffings should be three inches wide toward 
the top of the skirt and eight inches at bottom. A 
muslin flounce set off with Valenciennes accompanies 
each of these puffings. 

Fig. vi.—Ricz-Straw Bonnet.—A deep blonde 
borders all the parts in straw. A branch of lemon- 
flowers is put on the front and another, smaller, 
inside. 

Fig. vii1.—Crarz Bonnet, drawn in every part, 
and trimmed with white blonde. A large bow of 
crape is placed on each side of the front: on one 
side only there is a second bow of white blonde, 
accompanying the crape one. The inside is deco- 
rated with a branch of fuchia. 

Fig. 1x.—Bonnet or Rics-Straw, trimmed with 
crinoline-lace and chenelle. 

Fie. x.—Bonnet or Dark GREEN STRAW, inter- 
mingled with chenelle and narrow velvet. This 
bonnet should be trimmed either with tufts of green 
and black feathers, or with sprays of crimson pome- 
granates or poppies. If only a ribbon is employed, 
it should be of the richest materials and gay colors. 

GeneraL Remarxs.—Among the favorite mate- 
rials for walking-dresses may be named a variety of 
silks, in dark hues, covered with narrow black stripes. 
A dress of this description of silk, which has just 
been made up, has three broad tucks on the skirt, 
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each tuck being nearly a quarter of a yard deep. 
The interval left between the tucks is about an inch 
and a half. The corsage, high, and without a basque, 
is trimmed in front with reverse ofthe same silk as 
that composing the dress. . These revere are bordered 
by six rows. of very narrow'black velvet; and quite 
at the edge are two rows of narrow silk fringe of a 
color corresponding with the dress. The front of 
the corsage is closed by buttons. Dresses of plain 
black or steel-color are very generally adopted in 
neglige costume. Many of these dresses are made 
with one broad flounce, covering about two-thirds 
of the skirt, the flounce being finished at the edge 
simply by a very broad hem. In lieu of a basque, a 
fall or frill of the silk, edged with a plain hem, is set 
in at the waist, and the sleeves are trimmed with 
three frills. The corsage is fastened by a row of 
buttons, formed of pink coral, malachite, or black 
enamel, encircled by a narrow rim of gold. The 
collars and under-sleeves most suitable for dresses 
of the style just mentioned are those of worked mus- 
lin with Valenciennes insertion, or they may consist 
entirely of Valenciennes lace. For a richer style of 


costume, chenes and Pompadour taffeta hold distin- * 
3 of white China crape, ornamented with bands of 


guished places. The patterns are large, and are fre- 
quently wide stripes, cameo lozenges, bouquets, or 
running sprays. The more elegant sort of flounced 
dresses are edged with fringes, wrought in the mate- 
rial, 

JACKETS, canezous, berthes of lace and muslin, are 
highly fashionable. They are very elegantly trim- 
med with colored ribbon. One of the new lace jackets, 
which is intended. for very slight, mourning, is com- 
posed entirely of rows of Valenciennes insertion. The 





basque is trimmed with a frill of Valenciennes headed 
by a row of small rosettes of black velvet, having 
long ends falling over the frill of lace. The sleeves 
are plain at the upper part, and at the lower end ar 
finished by a large puff and a frill of lace. The front 
is fastened by rosettes with flowing ends of black 
velvet, and in the centre of each rosette is fixed g 
pearl. The dress to be worn with this jacket con. 
sists of pearl grey silk with three flounces, each orng. 
mented with a wreath embroidered in grey silk, ing 
design consisting of tulips, daisies and roses, 

Braces formed of three rows of black velvet inter. 
lacing before, and worn over a white muslin jacket, 
have a pretty effect; and there is a jacket composed 
entirely of narrow black velvet interlacing and form. 
ing a sort of trellis, each square of the net being 
fastened with a jet bead. This jacket looks extremely 
pretty when worn over a tight-fitting body of any 
bright-colored silk. 

MantTevets have sometimes a rounded point be. 
hind and very long ends in front. These are trimmed 
with velvet ruches and lace. Others are entirely of 
the shawl form; that is, pointed behind as well as in 
front. There has been one made, for a carriage wrap 


broad black velvet. This is very elegant, but very 
fantastic. It is called the Joconde. 

For Bonvets, nothing is more distingue than one 
of white crape, trimmed with frosted feather attached 
to the middle of the front, and the curtain trimmed 
with a wide blonde, disposed in such a manner 
give to the bonnet a round form. ¢ 

Leanorn Boxnets are much worn. They are ide 
very round, and trimmed with corn and blue flayer. 
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Remit Tro tHe Riant Person.—Quite serious an- 


How ro Rewrr.—In remitting, write legit’ 


noyances often occur, by persons remitting money, ; the top of your letter, the post-office, county 


or sending complaints, to T, B. Peterson, as pro- 3 state. 


prietor and editor of “ Peterson’s Magazine,” instead 
of to ourself, Charles J. Peterson. Though we occupy 
the same building with Mr. T. B. Peterson, we have 


no business connexion with him, nor he with us. } 


Editors, too, often confound us, when noticing the 


Magazine. It would prevent a good deal of confu- 


Bills, current in the subscriber’s ne 

hood, taken at par; but Eastern bills prefer: 

the sum is large, get a draft on New York ox te 

delphia, if possible, and deduct the exchange 
Nouners Lost m rae Marn.—In reply to R. W, 

we would say, that, whenever a subscriber fails to 


sion, and frequently avert serious mistakes, if the 3 receive his or her number, either through the negli- 


public would bear this difference in mind. 


Booxs By Mar.—“Why don’t you state, when 


you notice a book,” writes a subscriber, “what the } 


$ gence of the mail, or otherwise, we will be happy to 


supply a duplicate, gratis, on being informed of the 
fact. 


Back Nouwsers.—We are able to supply back 


price is? We, who live in the country, would often ; 
order a work, if the price suited.” As this is not the } numbers for 1856 to any extent, the numbers being 
first request of the kind, which we have received, ‘ stereotyped. We shall stereotype every number of 
we shall, hereafter, state the price of each book we } the year. 
review. We will add, that, on the price, thus stated, } ; 

being remitted to us, (at the risk of the person send- ; Enctoss a Sramp.—Letters, requiring an answet, 
ys will mail the book to any address, postage | mast enclose a stamp for the return postage. 
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each tuck being nearly a quarter of a yard deep. 
The interval left between the tucks is about an inch 
and a half. The corsage, high, and without a basque, 
is trimmed in front with revere of*the same silk as 
that composing the dress. . These revers are bordered 
by six rows of very narrow'black velvet; and quite 
at the edge are two rows of narrow silk fringe of a 
color corresponding with the dress. The front of 
the corsage is closed by buttons. Dresses of plain 
black or steel-color are very generally adopted in 
neglige costume. Many of these dresses are made 
with one broad flounce, covering about two-thirds 
of the skirt, the flounce being finished at the edge 
simply by a very broad hem. In lieu of a basque, a 
fall or frill of the silk, edged with a plain hem, is set 
in at the waist, and the sleeves are trimmed with 
three frills. The corsage is fastened by a row of 
buttons, formed of pink coral, malachite, or black 
enamel, encircled by a narrow rim of gold. The 
collars and under-sleeves most suitable for dresses 
of the style just mentioned are those of worked mus- 
lin with Valenciennes insertion, or they may consist 
entirely of Valenciennes lace. For a richer style of. 
costume, chenes and Pompadour taffeta hold distin- 
guished places. The patterns are large, and are fre- 
quently wide’stripes, cameo lozenges, bouquets, or 
running sprays. The more elegant sort of flounced 
dresses are edged with fringes, wrought in the mate- 
rial. 

JACKETS, canezous, berthes of lace and muslin, are 
highly fashionable. They are very elegantly trim- 
med with colored ribbon. One of the new lace jackets, 
which is intended. for very slight. mourning, is com- 
posed entirely of rows of Valenciennes insertion. The 





basque is trimmed with a frill of Valenciennes headed 
by a row of small rosettes of black velvet, having 
long ends falling over the frill of lace. The sleeves 
are plain at the upper part, and at the lower end are 
finished. by a large puff and a frill of lace. The front 
is fastened by rosettes with flowing ends of black 
velvet, and in the centre of each rosette is fixed g 
pearl. The dress to be worn with this jacket con- 
sists of pearl grey silk with three flounces, each orng- 
mented with a wreath embroidered in grey silk, ing 
design consisting of tulips, daisies and roses, 

Braces formed of three rows of black velvet inter. 
lacing before, and worn over a white muslin jacket, 
have a pretty effect; and there is a jacket composed 
entirely of narrow black velvet interlacing and form. 
ing a sort of trellis, each square of the net being 
fastened with a jet bead. This jacket looks extremely 
pretty when worn over a tight-fitting body of any 
bright-colored silk. 

MantTeELeETS have sometimes a rounded point be- 
hind and very long ends in front. These are trimmed 
with velvet ruches and lace. Others are entirely of 
the shawl form; that is, pointed behind as well as in 
front. There has been one made, for a carriage wrap 
of white China crape, ornamented with bands of 
broad black velvet. This is very elegant, but very 
fantastic. It is called the Joconde. ’ 

For Bonyets, nothing is more distingue than one 
of white crape, trimmed with frosted feather attached 
to the middle of the front, and the curtain trimmed 
with a wide blonde, disposed in such a manner to 
give to the bonnet a round form. * 

Leeuorn Bonnets are much worn. They are: ade 
very round, and trimmed with corn and blue flawers. 





PUBLISHER’S CORNER. 


Remit to toe Riant Person.—Quite serious an- 
noyances often occur, by persons remitting money, 
or sending complaints, to T. B. Peterson, as pro- 
prietor and editor of “ Peterson’s Magazine,” instead 
of to ourself, Charles J. Peterson. Though we occupy 
the same building with Mr. T. B. Peterson, we have 
no business connexion with him, nor he with us. 
Editors, too, often confound us, when noticing the 


Magazine. It would prevent a good deal of confu- 





How to Remir.—In remitting, write logib®# 
the top of your letter, the post-office, county / 


state. Bills, current in the subscriber's ne 

hood, taken at par; but Eastern bills prefer 

the sum is large, get a draft on New York or 

delphia, if possible, and deduct the exchange 
Nowsers Losr om rae Mart.—In reply to R. W., 

we would say, that, whenever a subscriber fails to 


sion, and frequently avert serious mistakes, if the % receive his or her number, either through the negli- 


public would bear this difference in mind. 


Booxs By Mar..—“Why don’t you state, when 


$ gence of the mail, or otherwise, we will be happy to 


supply a duplicate, gratis, on being informed of the 
fact. 


you notice a book,” writes a subscriber, “what the } 
price is? We, who live in the country, would often 3 Back Numwsers.—We are able to supply back 
order a work, if the price suited.” As this is not the } numbers for 1856 to any extent, the numbers being 
first request of the kind, which we have received, : stereotyped. We shall stereotype every number of 
we shall, hereafter, state the price of each book we } the year. 
review. We will add, that, on the price, thus stated, } 

being remitted to us, (at the risk of the person send- Encross a Srawp.—Letters, requiring an answer, 
< will mail the book to any address, postage must enclose a stamp for the return postage. 
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BOUQUET OF FLOWERS. 
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FALL BONNET. 


QUILTING BODY. 





CORNER FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 
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INITIALS FOR EMBROIDERY. 


CROCHET MAT. 
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MEDALLION FOR SLEEVES. 
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RIDING COSTUME. 





